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FUNCTIONAL 
BEAUTY FOR 
MODERN SCHOOLS 


RECESSED 
LOCKERS 


SERVICEABLE UNITS FOR HALLS, 
CLASSROOMS AND LOCKER ROOMS 


ASE Lockers present a fine, modern appearance 
and afford the most efficient, functional service. 
Have smartly designed handles that lift easily 
with a single finger and have pre-locking ad- 
vantage. The locker doors close silently ... Re- 
silient rubber bumpers are located at points of 
contact. Styled louvres provide adequate venti- 
lation. Hinges are concealed with no projecting 
surfaces to catch clothing. 
ASE Lockers are carefully cleaned and treated for 
the finest baked enamel finishes in Dawn Gray, 
Green and Sand Tan. 
; ASE engineers will gladly work with you or your 
SINGLE TIER DOUBLE TIER BOX 
LOCKERS LOCKERS LOCKERS architect. Write for illustrated Locker Bulletin. 


other ASE quality steel furniture for school use | 


PRINCIPAL'S 
DESK 


PRINCIPAL'S 
CHAIR | 


/ LIBRARY AND . COMBINATION 
UTILITY TABLES » CABINET 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC., Aurora, Illinois 


Write for complete information. There’s an ASE dealer near you. 





VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


KEMP, BUNCH & JACKSON 


architects 





REYNOLDS, SMITH & HILLS 
mechanical engineers 

DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
general contractor 

HENLEY & BECKWITH 
plumbing contractors 


nie eererer 


CRANE Co. 


q plumbing wholesaler 
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SUUTHEAST'S TALLEST OFFICE BUILDING 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA the building are ultra-modern: automatic high speed 


will soon occupy its new 22-story South-Central elevators, high capacity escalators, complete air con- 


Home Office at Jacksonville, Florida. This stately, ditioning, acoustical ceilings, recessed fluorescent 
300-foot structure of steel, cloaked with Alabama lime- lighting. On the main floor is an auditorium and 
stone, North Carolina pink granite and Georgia white lounge, separated by folding partitions. Combined, 
marble, is situated on 13 acres of luxuriant gardens the two can accommodate 1000 persons. Public facili- 
bordering beautiful St. John’s River, and rises higher _ ties include banking, shopping, eating, and parking for 
than any other on the magical South Atlantic coast. about 1000 cars. As are thousands of other fine build- 
The gleaming building can be seen from points 30 ings, including the new Prudential Building in 
miles distant and an unparalleled panorama can be Chicago, this one is completely equipped with sLOaN 
viewed from its roof deck. Service facilities within Flush vaLves—additional evidence that explains why... 


more $4 oaw Siuth VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY *« CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O- Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 





ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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Look to 


Portion of Science Lecture Room at Pius X High School, Paramount, California 


Architects BARKER & OTT General Contractor BEN K. TANNER 





for Laboratory Equipment 


Depend on Weber to supply your requirements 
for Laboratory equipment in schools, hospitals 
and commercial laboratories. 


Weber men work with you to solve any problem 
of installation or budget. 


SHOWCASE & FIXTURE CO., INC. 








5700 AVALON BLVD. LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
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FEATURE ARTICLES 


Function and Future of the Technical Institute 
KARL O. WERWATH 


Scholarships, Grants, Loans and Jobs 
JOHN D. MILLETT 


Don't Fail to Apply Familiar Auditing Technics 
A. E. MARIEN 


Negotiating a Union Contract 
JOSEPH P. NYE 


Bluffton Tries Bonus System 
CARL M. LEHMAN 


Keep Grasping Hands Off Surplus From Auxiliary Enterprises 
HENRY L. DOTEN 


New Laws Regulating Fund Raising 
ROBERT L. CONWAY 


Giant Luminaire Suspended Under Dome 

Decorating With a Cautious Eye on the Budget 
CHARLOTTE S$. CLEELAND 

Our Plan Is Showing, We Hope 


NORVALL C. BOVEE and DONALD W. KILBOURN 


Convertible Model — for Men or Women 
CARTER E. HEWITT 


Be Nice to Blue Collar Workers 
C. A. CHRISTOPHE 


The Tompkins Act Should Be Amended 
T. E. BLACKWELL 


Living Graciously Involves the Spirit, Not the Pocketbook 
RUTH N. DONNELLY 


More Effective Methods of Food Service Inventory 
HERBERT P. WAGNER 


AMONG THE AUTHORS 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
LOOKING FORWARD 

NEWS OF THE MONTH 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 
DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
WHAT'S NEW 





EDITORIAL 
BOARD 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
RAY KETTLER 
GEORGE BAUGHMAN 
GERARD BANKS.. 


University of California 
University of Florida 
College of Puget Sound 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 
CLARENCE SCHEPS.. 
G. C. HENRICKSEN 
EARLE WASHBURN 


Tulane University 
Duke University 
New York University 


PERSONNEL AND OFFICE 

MANAGEMENT 
CARROLL RIKERT Jr 
FRANK PETERSON 
ARLYN MARKS 


Middlebury College 
University of Kentucky 
State University of lowa 


PURCHASING AND STORES 


D. R. KIMREY 
D. FRANCIS FINN 
FORREST ABBOTT 


University of Oklahoma 
Brown University 


Barnard College 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


WINSTON CLOSE University of Minnesota 
PHILIP KEENEB......State College of Washington 


PLANT OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


E. E. KINNEY Michigan State College 
JACK ADWERS Univ. of Texas Dental Branch 
W. P. Werzer Temple University 


FEEDING AND HOUSING 


MARJORIE KRIDLER..University of Washington 
LOUISE CHENAULT University of Arkansas 
T. W. MINAH Duke Universit) 


AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES AND 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 


CLINTON JOHNSON......University of Minnesota 
JAMES MILLER... University of California 
GLEN TURNER....Colorado College of Education 


STUDENT ENTERPRISES AND 
SERVICES 


VERN KRETSCHMER 
PAUL HANNUM 
Louis Day Jr 


University of Illinois 
University of California 
University of Pennsylvanta 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


T. E. BLACKWELL Washington University 


EDITORIAL 
CONSULTANTS 


HENRY DOTEN ...University of Maine 
ERNEST CONRAD University of Washington 
C. B. JENSEN University of Wyoming 
ELTON PHILLIPS....Univ. of Southern California 
ELIZABETH J. CARBON.... Cooper Union 
IRWIN K. FRENCH... ..Wellesley Colleze 
GERALD HENDERSON......Vanderbilt University 
ELMER JAGOW Concordia Teachers College 
KENNETH DICK University of Idaho 
J. LEO SULLIVAN, S.J.....College of Holy Cross 


Among the Authors 


JOHN D. MILLETT, president of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, points out on page 19 
the many problems inherent in equitable dis- 
tribution of scholarship funds by college and 
university executives. For many years Dr. 
Millett has been interested in administration, 
stemming from his earlier responsibilities in 
1936 as a staff member of the President's com- 
mission on administrative management, and 
later from his work as assistant to the executive director of the 
Hoover Commission (on organization of the executive branch of 
government). From 1948 to 1953 Dr. Millett served as professor 
of public administration at Columbia University and during part 
of that period was executive director of the Commission on Financ- 
ing Higher Education. He was appointed to the Miami presidency 
in 1953. During World War Il Dr. Millett served as an army 
officer and, in 1947, was recalled for a special assignment in Ger- 
many. He is the author of several books on public administration 
and governmental matters. 


John D. Millett 


JOSEPH P. Nyé, director of university resi- 
dence halls, Columbia University, has some 
suggestions to make on working with union 
labor (p. 24). Having been faced with a strike 
of residence hall and food service personnel 
at Columbia University, he speaks out of per- 

A sonal experience. Prior to joining the Columbia 

“ University staff in 1939, he was for three years 

— manager of a popular restaurant in Evanston, 

Ill. After 10 years at Columbia, he was appointed director of 

university residence halls. Currently, he is a national director 

of the International Stewards’ and Caterers’ Association and a 

member of the board of governors of the Hotel Executives Club 
of New York City. 

HENRY L. DOTEN, business manager of the 
University of Maine, expresses the opinion that 

J surpluses earned by auxiliary enterprises should 
never be diverted to the administration and 
general fund of the institution (p. 27). Mr. 
Doten joined the staff of the University of 

y | Maine in 1939 and, with the exception of 
four years in the armed forces, has served in 
the capacity of business manager since that 
time. He is president of the National Association of Educational 
Buyers. His chief enjoyments are attending conventions, meeting 
new people, and relaxing at one of Maine's spring-fed lakes. 


Henry L. Doten 


CHARLOTTE S. CLEELAND, interior designer 
and consulting decorator of MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill, proves by words and 
pictures that decorating, even redesigning, can 
be handled on a limited budget (p. 32). For 
the last eight years she has been a member of 
the faculty at MacMurray College as an assist- 
ant professor of art; for nine years before that 
she served as head of the department of art 
at Albion College in Michigan. Her husband is head of the music 
department at MacMurray College, and next to her major interest 
in painting she has a genuine liking for music. Summers the 
family likes to go to the mountains, where Mrs. Cleeland, her 
husband and son paint; the daughter prefers music. 


Charlotte Cleeland 
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Vol. 


Problem in space division? 
Modernfold is the answer! 


In the modern world of education, walls are expected 
to have a touch of “magic’’...to be able to change 
shape, change location, or simply disappear to meet 
quickly and easily a variety of space requirements. 

School administrators have found that 
MOoDERNFOLD doors and walls, which are used widely 
in business and industry, too, answer schools’ needs 
for fast adaptability —and answer it beautifully, for 
MOoDERNFOLD is available in a variety of fabrics and 
a host of eye-catching colors to match any decorating 
scheme. 

Its balanced, double-strength steel framework and 
its easily-washed vinyl covering, which meets the 
most rigid specifications in the industry, assure an 
almost unlimited life of efficiency and service. Models 
have been operated more than a million times with- 
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out giving any indication of trolley or track wear or 
frame weakness. 

Switches and overhead tracks make it possible for 
one MODERNFOLD door to solve a variety of space- 
division problems with slide-rule ease and speed. 


The Mooernroto distributor is listed under “Doors” in city 
classified directories. Or write New Castle Products, Inc., 
Dept. C55, New Castle, Indiana. In Canada: New Castle 
Products, Ltd., Montreal 6. 
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~ Questions and Answers 





Financial Reports 


Question: Should financial reports pre- 
pared for submission to the president and 
board of trustees at monthly periods within 
the fiscal year treat student revenues as de- 
ferred income on a pro rata basis, or should 
the gross charges to students be shown as 
income for the month in which assessed to 


students?—C.P., Tex. 

ANSWER No. 1: Student charges 
should be income in the 
month in which assessed. 


shown as 
It is quite 
true that there is an overstatement of 
income for the month in which fees 
are assessed. However, the purpose 
of an interim report in a university 
is not to show “profit or loss” for a 
particular month but, rather, to show 
the realization of expenditures and in- 
come for the period in question and 
to date 

Obviously, the president and trus- 
tees will have to understand that stu- 
dent fee income is realized largely at 
two or three registration periods dur- 
ing the year and should not be misled 
by the large amount of income shown 
statement for a 


in the particular 


month. If there is any danger of mis- 
understanding on this particular point, 
an explanatory should be 
appended to the statement.—CLAR- 


ENCE SCHEPS, controller, Tulane Uni 


footnote 


rev 7h) 
ANSWER No. 2: The 
institution must be considered in fram- 


size of the 


ing an answer to this question. | 
shall attempt an answer for a liberal 
arts college having an enrollment un- 
der 2000 

The business officer should have the 
authority to drop delinquent students 
if their account is not being paid 
satisfactorily, I believe. However, the 
president should be apprised of the 
intended action, so that he may inter- 
pose if he has some reason or way 
for continuing the student in school. 
Usually a college president knows of 
possible temporary sources of student 
aid that the business officer is not 
aware of, and he should be given the 
chance of putting the student in the 
way of such aid if he thinks the case 


In my own experience, | 


is worthy 


have several times been on the point 
of dropping a student when a note 
to the president brought forth help 
for that student, and such help could 
come only through the president's 
office. 

If a president looks to the business 
officer to keep enough money in the 
bank to pay the bills, he should give 
him enough authority to enforce col- 
lection of student accounts.—GERARD 
BANKS, business officer, College of 
Puget Sound. 


Who Pays Freight Charges? 


Question: | understand that freight 
charges on a shipment of 500 Ibs. or over, if 
paid by the buyer, may be deducted from 
the invoice. Is this correct? —C.E., Ind. 


ANSWER: The agreement between 
buyer and seller determines the re- 
sponsibility for assuming transporta- 
tion costs. If the agreement specified 
the seller was to assume transportation 
expense, and the buyer paid the freight 
charges, the buyer may then deduct 
the amount of freight charges when 
paying the invoice. If the agreement 
specified transportation expense was 
to be borne by the buyer, the buyer 
may not deduct the amount from the 
invoice. The size of the shipment 
does not control nor does it determine 
who is tO assume transportation ex- 
pense.—JAMES J]. RITTERSKAMP, pwr- 
chasing agent, Washington University. 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 














Elevator Maintenance 


Question: Are elevator maintenance con- 
tracts provided by the manufacturer neces- 
sary for good operation of elevators in uni- 
versity buildings? —E.F., N.Y. 


ANSWER: Not if you have mechanics 
properly skilled in elevator mainte- 
nance. This is a highly technical 
trade and the average mechanic is 
not competent to maintain the mod- 
ern elevator mechanisms. Unless a 
mechanic has been trained as an ele- 
vator maintenance man, he should 
receive such training or not be as- 
signed to elevator maintenance work. 
He must be highly skilled as a machin- 
ist and electrician. If assigned to 
some of the ultramodern mechanisms, 
a knowledge of electronics is neces- 
sary—A. F. GALLISTEL, director of 
physical plant planning, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Business Manager's Status 


Question: Should a business manager 
have the privilege of faculty and tenure 
status?—R.S., Ill. 


ANSWER: In my opinion, a business 
manager should not request or have 
faculty and tenure status. This notion 
follows from the general principle that 
administrative officers should be re- 
tained only as long as they can make 
an effective contribution to the opera- 
tion and progress of the institution. 
Whenever there is a change in a chief 
executive in an institution, it may 
happen that the personalities of the 
chief executive and some of his junior 
officers do not harmonize. In that 
event, the chief executive and the 
governing board should be at liberty 
to make whatever changes in the 
administrative staff may be indicated. 
If a survey could be made, I am sure 
it would show that business managers 
are not removed from office for causes 
of any less gravity than those which 
result in the dismissal of a member 
of the faculty, and hence most busi- 
ness managers need not live in fear 
of being removed for unimportant 
reasons. — GERARD BANKS, business 
officer, College of Puget Sound. 
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First with duo-seal 


PACKLESS 
CONTROL VALVES 


Screwed Ends 





GOOD CONTROL VALVES 
ARE IMPORTANT 

On many heating and air con- 

ditioning systems, valves out- 

number thermostats 1 to 3 times. 


Available in 
Various Types 
and Sizes 
DURABLE 
AIRTIGHT 
CONSTRUCTION Rugged Cast Aluminum Top 


A) Durable Molded Diaphragm 
B) Bronze Bellows, Primary Seal 
C) “O” Ring, Secondary Seal 
, D) Polished Stainless Steel 
More ACCURATE Control = 


Valve Stem 
: i h i Throttli 
with Powers PACKLESS Valves Angle Union E) Characterized Throttling Nut 
Minimum valve stem friction. No packing nut = 
or gland to be tightened, oiled or adjusted. alll 
No binding of valve stem as with conventional 


packing. Powers duo-seal construction 
assures better performance and— 


Reverse Flow Double Union 


© Packing Maintenance. No Leakage 
of Water or Steam. No Loss of Vacuum. 


To insure getting a temperature control system with the best control valves 


made for convectors, unit air conditioners, unit ventilators, radiators, panel 


heating and cooling coils — specify or install POWERS control. 


Call or write our nearest office for Bulletin 348 


Established in 1891 © THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 60 Cities 
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National School 
Furniture 

Meets Every 
College 
Requirement 


HERE ARE SOME NOTEWORTHY EXAMPLES 










TABLET ARM CHAIR— 


The perfect unit for lecture rooms and study 
halls, this chair provides maximum seating and 
writing comfort in minimum space. Built of 
selected hardwood, with a Nevamar-surfaced 
Natcolite tablet-arm that stays smooth and 
clean through years of hardest use. It never 
needs refinishing. 


ROUND TABLE— 


This is both a study and work table, adaptable 
for use in classrooms, libraries and science 
rooms. It features a full bookshelf, subdivided 
into individual compartments. The Nevamar- 
surfaced Natcolite top virtually eliminates main- 
tenance. In all sizes from 30” to 60” diameters. 


FOLDING TABLE— 


For use in all rooms where tables must be 
set up and taken down periodically. Built 
for maximum strength and rigidity, ease of 
handling, convenient stacking and comfortable 
seating. Easily set up or taken down by one 
person. Automatic positive locking on all legs. 





Write for complete catalog of the National line 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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What student can do justice to his assignments, when he is con- 
stantly victimized by that least-subtle of distractions: NOISE. In 
college libraries, where undisturbed concentration is all-important, 


that very effort is often hindered by errant sounds within the li- 
brary proper, plus those filtering in from corridors and adjacent 
2a S rooms. Yet many schools across America are finding an efficient 


countermeasure . . . in Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning. 


Lib 3 Sil M e Low-Cost Answer— The spacious library of Wayne University fea- 
| ra ry S | ent onitor tures a sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Cane Fiber Tile 
on an Acousti-Line® Suspension System. (This unique installation 
Is Effective Stud -Aid permits an advantageous arrangement of lighting fixtures, as well 
y as easy access to air diffusers, ducts, etc.) Wherever Acousti-Celotex 
Tile is installed, in libraries, classrooms, lecture halls, labs, gyms, 
auditoriums, cafeterias quiet comfort is the beneficial result. 

Studying, listening, learning are helped considerably. 


Easy Maintenance— Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly put up in ex- 
isting buildings or during new construction, requiring no special 
maintenance thereafter. It has extremely high sound-absorption 
value, and a varied choice of attractive surfaces. Can be washed 
tree repeatedly and painted repeatedly without altering its sound-absorb- 


*#ees 
meeeee 


ing Capacities. 


Mail Coupon Now!... for a Sound Conditioning Survey Chart 
that will bring you a free ana/ysis of the noise and acoustical prob- 
lems in your school, plus a free factual booklet, ‘‘Sound Condi- 
tioning for Schools and Colleges.’’ No obligation, of course. 


Wayne University Library—Architect: Suren Pilafian, Detroit, Michigan (Frank 
Montana Associate). Acousti-Celotex Contractor: R. E. Leggette Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. T-35 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and your book- 
let, “Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges.” 


Acousn-(etotex 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Adaptable, Economical 





Extra Quality” 


Heywood Furniture 


TSA Telele 
WAKEFIELD 


Hw Throughout New, Low Cost 


The ORIGINAL Tubular THOMAS JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH 


Steel School Furniture 


When Dr. E. C. Grover, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Fairlawn, New 
Jersey, planned the new Thomas 
a | Jefferson Junior High School, his 
bb limited budget had to be stretched 
-with 785 seating capacity has Heywood’s comfortable TC 705 chairs to meet the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing school enrollment. Heywood- 
he oe ied Wakefield Tubular Steel School Fur- 
q niture’s versatility, strength and ex- 
es @ ceptionally low maintenance cost met 
the exacting requirements . . . and 
was installed throughout this school 
and the new, modern Lyncrest Ele- 
mentary School in Fairlawn, as well. 
Arthur Rigolo was the architect for 
both of these fine new schools, and 
installation of Heywood -Wakefield 
ae ~a School Furniture was carried out 
EL i a with the assistance of M. J. Franz, 
SCIENCE LABORATORY —is equipped with Heywood’s S 962 tables and all-purpose chairs representative of Heywood -Wake- 
field Company, One Park Ave., New 
York. 


*Some of the Extra Quality features 
you get in Heywood - Wakefield Tubular 
Steel School Furniture: all joints of 
welded steel; super-silent glide chairs; 
scientifically designed saddle seats; and 
patented lids that hold open and permit 
quiet closing. For further information 
on the EXTRA QUALITY features of 
Heywood School Furniture, write for 
free catalogue. Heywood -Wakefield, 
School Furniture Division, Menominee, 
CLASSROOM —here again versatile S 962 tables and all-purpose chairs are used Mich.; Gardner, Mass. 
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find out how 

YOU CAN SAVE 
Floor Treatment Dollars 

with a FREE 


HILLYARD SURVEY 


ost ony | * 


of your Floors. 


au 











A HILLYARD SCHOOL FLOOR TREATMENT PLAN 
CAN SAVE MATERIAL AND LABOR COST 


From Survey to Service you'll find Hillyard specialized floor treatments provide complete protection, 
beauty and economy — safe for your floors — safe for those who walk on them — built to last longer 


because they’re made to answer particular school floor treatment problems. They’re famous for quality. 
The Hillyard “Maintaineer” near you is trained to efficiently and quickly make a FREE survey of your 
floors and present a plan especially prepared for you. He will show you how your floors can be more 


beautiful — yet prove important savings in labor and materials through Hillyard plan for all floors. 


All Specifications prepared in accordance with 


American Institute of Architects requirements. 


Write or Call Collect for the Name of your nearest HILLYARD MAINTAINEER ® 


q oe 
ee FP ee 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have your Maintaineer call and make a free survey of 
my floors. 


Name 


Title 
Institution 


Address __. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI ne 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


State 


Visit Hillyard booths D-24, 26, American Association of School Administrators, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., March 12-16. 
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A LEADING UNIVERSITY 
PROVES WEISWAY QUALITY 
ACTUALLY COSTS LESS! 


Jy case Pe witideaiteal 
both ( ollege oul Student are 
protected by the 


TUTION REFUND 
LAN 


There are now two forms of the Tuition Re 
fund Plan the original Plan, which has been 
in use for twenty-five years, and the new Broad 
Form. The original Plan refunds the cost of 
class time lost because of sickness or accident. 
The new Broad Form (available now in many 
states) gives the same protection and also covers 
dismissal or withdrawal for scholastic, discipli 
nary and family reasons, as well as many others 














Each Plan is flexible and can be adapted to 
your needs. Each is paid for by the student and 
applies to boarding fees as well as tuition, and 
to term, semester or annual payments 





The following examples show what refunds 
would be under the Broad Form in these specific 
Cases 











EXAMPLE 4 student has paid a full semester 
No. | fee of $200, but withdraws at the end 


of nine weeks <p 
EXAMPLE 4 student, having paid $100 and 


No. 2 — rg A ; ~y wsguenh hy ith Weisway Standard Model as used in the installation described. 
Ura Sa e end ¢ one or 


EXAMPLE No. 1 EXAMPLE No. 2 


To To To To 
Student College Student College ig . : 
Illness $100 $55.56 $100 Cabinet Showers and 466 shower stalls of another make. 


The original installation in housing for married students at 


n one of the nation’s leading universities included 60 Weisway 
easo g ) 


Accident $100 $55.56 S100 


Dismissal $75 $16.67 $100 
Voluntary $60 $93.34 


Within five years the 466 had rusted so badly that replace- 
ment was a necessity. The original Weisways were still pro- 
viding their dependable, leakproof service. 

Write for information telling us your enroll . Sf es , : : 

| re ‘a a a ; SWe . > Serv 5 - 
neat tenes, tas aed emneiees at ctlanin Here was dramatic proof of Weisway’s superior service un 
der identical conditions of use! Weisway Standard Model 32VR 
Cabinets were chosen to replace all of the rusted out showers. 

Measured in years of dependable service Weisway quality 
costs you less. Specify Weisways when building or remodeling. 


AWG. EWAR 
oo ae Yleisway SHOWERS 


Ooducational Y | Ehaberurtiers 
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Barreled4 
zsunlight 
dA bisiigy 9” 


0) 91@)’a5 4 -444- 
ALKYD FINISHES 


—— - . . 
With just one easy 


coat he can brighten a room like lightning. With no 
delays from sagging, lapping or color variations... 
even on large unbroken areas . . . a room can be 
started in the morning and the job finished and dry 
in time for use that night. Barreled Sunlight Odor- 
Free Alkyd Finishes are that fast . . . lightning fast! 
What’s more, one coat of these miraculous flat 
and semi gloss finishes looks as well . . . if not better 
... than two coats of ordinary paints. Yes, and that 
one coat keeps its fresh painted look longer. You 


Ever see a painter work with Barreled Sunlight Odor-Free 
Alkyd Finishes? It’s enlightening . . 


. really something to see! 


can wash it, scrub it... even scuff marks wipe right 
off. 

To put it straight to the heart of your painting 
problems... no other paint will save you as much in 
materials, labor, maintenance, and room down time 
as Barreled Sunlight Odor-Free Alkyd Flat and Semi 
Gloss Finishes. 

Write ... right now ... for free color card and 
name of your nearest Barreled Sunlight distributor. 
Barreled Sunlight Paint Co., 35-C Dudley St., 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


Barreled Sunlight 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, there’s a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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AMeEFriCan cece the No. | floor 


introduces the No. 


new floor-hing maintenance 


machines...two complete lines... 
engineered for all floors and rugs... 


priced to fit every budget! 


Now—for the first time—maintenance machines designed to supply every re- 
quirement of every user in hospitals, schools, churches, hotels, motels, 
restaurants, department stores, office buildings, institutions, and industrial 
plants—because you have told us in countless research studies exactly what American Floor-King 
you need! This has resulted in a//-new design... all-new performance... all- 


neu features in this great new American line that’s going to set the standard STANDARD ie 
for years to come! all-new 14 r 16 f 19 


new handling ease The new Floor-King will wax, scrub, polish or steel wool 
any floor ... even grind concrete or terrazzo with mere 
finger-tip guidance . . . a new conception of effortless 
performance—resulting from perfect balance of motor 
over brush . . . plus vertical mounting of motor with 
new gear-saving direct drive. 
all jobs...all budgets Two complete lines meet every maintenance need .. . fit 
every budget . . . and the motors can be interchanged! 
The all-new Standard ranges from % to 1 H.P. in 14”, 
16” and 19” sizes... the all-new Heavy Duty has added 
power for everyday jobs and special ease in concrete 
grinding, sanding, etc.; motors range from ¥% to 14 H.P. 
**, 16°", 19” and 23” brush sizes. 
easy-on, easy-off in l4,lo, 
brushes Every American-tested attachment can be put on or taken 
off in seconds every time—no tools are necessary 
adjustable— Handle adjusts instantly to height best for you... de- 
taches in seconds for convenient storage, easy transpor- 
detachable handle ee 
tation. 


quiet operation No need to jangle nerves of operator or others in the 
room. This new American runs with a new kind of quiet! 


warehouse, Nation-wide warehouses for immediate delivery plus 
service centers factory-trained service experts near you in 40 principal 
cities are ready to help you keep your American Machines 
in tip-top condition with minimum time out if service 

is needed. 


Commercial- IF Solution Tank 
Industrial | with Shower 
Vacuums —) 9 . Feed Brush 


performance proved 









Scrubbing Buffing Polishing-Waxing 





machine company 


/ 


maintenance machine 













Carpet 
Shampooing, 
Wet or Dry 


Steel Wooling 


Disc Sanding 


Terrazzo 
Grinding, 
Polishing 


American Floor-King 
HEAVY DUTY 
all-new | 16", 19”, y i 


for demonstration on your floors! 


There’s so much to tell you and show you about this wonderful new line, 
we want you to have a personal and private demonstration of these machines on your own 










floor, at your convenience. Just write or call us—we'll have an American 
Representative get in touch with you at once to arrange this demonstration entirely 
without cost or obligation to you. We sincerely hope you'll write or call today! 





* 
the Amer EICGEM floor surfacing machine company 


590 South St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 





FOR 28 YEARS Sloter has specialized in 
college and university feeding. Here a Slater 
Executive Dietition studies the menus sub- 
mitted by the Slater Manager at the Univer 
sity of South Corolina 


COSTS ARE CHECKED CAREFULLY in the 
Accounting Department of the Slater central 
office. Accounting also pays all invoices, 
poyrolls 
statements 


wriles and prepares operating 
This eliminates all food services 


bookkeeping for the Univers 


NEW STUDENT UNION NEARS COMPLE 
TION —will provide a complete food service 
for the University. The Student Body, which 
numbers approximately 3500. includes both 
men and women 


DR. W.H. PATTERSON, Dean of Administra 
tion (left), Mrs. Julia Sellers, Slater Manager 
ot the University (center), and Mr. Louis 
Wolff, architect (right), discuss future service 
operations in new Student Union 


STEWARDS HALL 


How The 
University of South Carolina 
Improved Its Food Service 


...and reduced costs 


University of South Carolina 


Faced with increasing difficulties in food service costs and quality...and anxious 
to improve its service . . . the University of South Carolina called on Slater Food 
Service Management for a solution. 

After careful analysis of the problems, a plan of operation was developed by 
Slater. This plan was placed into effect. It resulted in improved food quality, 


reduced costs and a rise in service efficiency. Simultaneously, student participa- 
tion also increased. 


Today — Slater provides the complete food service for Stewards Hall. Upon 
completion of the new Student Union this year, Slater will furnish a complete 
food service to the entire student body. 

ADMINISTRATORS and BUSINESS MANAGERS .. . For complete information 


on how Slater may help you with your food service problems, write or phone, 


collect, to: 


Slater 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 


2503 Lombard St. Philadelphia 46, Pa. Kingsley 5-4600 





Admiral Farragut Academy 
Asheville School 

Bard College 

Beaver College 

Bordentown Military Institute 
Calvert School 

Clarkson College of Technology 
Dickinson College 

The Episcopal Academy 

The Episcopal High School 





EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS SERVED BY SLATER 
The Episcopal Seminary 
Fairleigh Dickinson College 
The Gilman School for Boys 
Hargrave Military Academy 
Hartwick College 

Hofstra College 

LeMoyne College 

Loyola College 

The Manlius School 
Memphis State College 


Moravian College and Roanoke College 


St. Catherine's School 
St. John's College 
St. Joseph's College 


Theological Seminary 
Mount Union College 
Muhlenberg College 
New York State Teachers College 
Niagara University 
Oakwood School 
Pennsylvania Military College 
Perkiomen School 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Temple University 

Union High School 

Union Theological Seminary 
University of South Carolina 
Upsala College 

Westminster Choir College 
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ONE OF THE AREAS OF HIGHER EDUCATION RECEIV 
ing greater attention now, with the contemplated 
expansion to meet the tidal wave of students, is the 
technical institute. It is anticipated that, to meet 
the demand for engineering technicians during the 
next decade, increase in full-time enrollments for 
technician programs will be fourfold. 

The growing need for technical manpower is in 
two directions: nuruber and depth of technical know- 
We are acutely aware of the shortage of en- 
gineering personnel. Often it has been referred to 
as a shortage of engineers. Actually, this is only a 
part of the engineering shortage problem, since the 
alarmingly small number of sufficiently qualified 
engineering technicians is even more serious. 

Our best analyses point up the need for 30,000 
to 35,000 four-year engineering graduates each year. 
This is about 200 per million population and paral- 
lels closely existing ratios in other modern industrial 
nations of the world today. The United States, sup- 
posedly the most progressive technical nation, is 


how. 


graduating annually only somewhat more than half 
of this requirement. 

But these engineers are a part of an engineering 
team that includes five engineering technicians per 
graduate engineer, in addition to the skilled crafts- 
man. Our national educational pattern is almost the 
opposite, with only one-fourth the needed number of 
technicians coming from technical institute courses. 
To retain our position in this Twentieth Century 
economy, we must identify and develop talent to 
produce annually double the number of engineers 
and 10 times the number of qualified technicians. 

But who is this engineering technician? What 
does he do and what is his preparation for his work? 
He is defined as one who is engaged in certain vital 
fundamental functions of product development, dis- 
tribution, installation, operation and maintenance. 
While the engineer plans, the technician makes and 
does; while the engineer creates, the technician ap- 
plies. The technician is often the liaison between the 
professional man and the craftsman. 

There are some 100 accredited or approved courses 
in 10 fields in which technicians have become promi- 
nent and in which technician employment opportuni- 
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Function and Future of 
the Technical Institute 


KARL O. WERWATH 


President 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee 








ties have demanded course development. These fields 
include aeronautical design, maintenance and pro- 
duction; air conditioning, heating and refrigeration; 
architecture and building construction; civil tech- 
nology; electronics and radio-television; electrical 
power and control; instrumentation and watchmak- 
ing; metal fabrication and tool design; photographic, 
and steam, diesel and automotiye technology. 
Courses are from one to three years in length but 
generally require two academic years of full-time 
study. High school graduation or equivalent is 
needed for admission and most courses have specific 
additional matriculation requirements. These pro- 
grams are briefer and more technical in content than 
are professional curriculums. They include a heavy 
schedule of specialized technical subjects and are bal- 
anced with a program of related studies in mathemat- 


ics, physical sciences, and engineering drawing. Eng- 
lish, economics, human relations round out most 


schedules. Such courses generally lead to an associate 
degree. 

What is the future of such a technical institute 
course in America? The pattern of successfully estab- 
lished programs have two basic, distinguishing fac- 
tors. First, a technical institute curriculum is planned 
around the technical specialities and a neatly inte- 
grated combination of supporting subjects, both 
geared to dynamic industrial requirements. This sug- 
gests an ingenious approach to curriculum construc- 
tion, an experienced and practical faculty, specified 
laboratory facilities, and unique teaching technics. 
Second, the engineering technician, in executing his 
work, is a part of management. His educational ex- 
periences, of necessity then, should be provided in a 
free-enterprise environment. 

Both of these salient factors suggest close relation 
ships between the technical institute educator and the 
industrialist who employs the technical institute grad- 
uate. It should be a challenging experience in their 
newly found relationship jointly to plan, finance and 
execute technical institute programs that serve the 
best interests of all concerned—opportunities for the 
young man, prosperity for the industry, and satis- 
faction to the educator—all in the interest of main- 
taining a strong and healthy nation. 





















Looking Forward 


Income Tax Credit 
It IS COSTING MORE TO GO TO COLLEGE THESE DAYS. 
A recent survey reported on by Francis J. Brown in 
Educational Sociology shows that tuition fees skyrocketed 
in the years from 1943 to 1953. There was a 65 per 
cent increase in tuition and fees of publicly supported 
institutions and 78 per cent in those of privately sup- 
ported institutions. Such substantial increases in the cost 
of higher education begin to put a tight squeeze on the 
parent. 

In March 1953 COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
published an article by Roberr W. Murphy, general 
counsel for the Borg-Warner Corporation, in which he 
pointed out the terrific load that must be assumed by 
parents in financing the college education of their chil- 
dren. Mr. Murphy suggested the desirability of a tax 
credit or exemption for tuition payments made to educa- 
tional institutions. 

At the present time, several bills are before Congress 
for some form of income tax credit for educational ex- 
penses. One bill allows for a 30 per cent credit for 
tuition payments “by the taxpayer to one or more educa- 
tional institutions during the taxable year for the cost 
of education above the 12th grade of the taxpayer and 
of any other person or persons.” The credit allowed 
would not exceed $450 on the educational cost of any 
one person. “The term ‘cost of education’ means amounts 
paid to an educational institution for educational services 
and educational facilities (expressly excluding board and 
housing) furnished by such institution.” 

This proposal, in principle, is supported by the Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, the Association of American 
Colleges, the American Alumni Council, and other edu- 
cational groups. It has been specifically endorsed in de- 
tail by three committees of the American Council on 
Education. 

“The income tax credit would not be allowed on 
amounts for tuition and fees supplied in the form of 
scholarships, fellowships or grants from sources other 
than the taxpayer himself.” This obviously prevents a 
taxpayer from claiming a credit of 30 per cent on pay- 
ment of tuition when he had not been responsible for 
payment of the entire amount. 

College administrators would be well advised to en- 
courage support of this tax credit proposal. Enactment 
of such legislation would undoubtedly reduce the de- 


mands on an institution's scholarship loan funds, per- 
mitting allocation to the really needy, and would make 
it possible for more parents to finance a college educa- 
tion for their children. It would have the added advan- 
tage of not adding to the load of administrative detail of 
any college executive. 


Statewide Cooperation 

IT IS ENCOURAGING TO NOTE THE WAY IN WHICH 
higher education is closing ranks to work cooperatively 
on problems that constitute critical situations for indi- 
vidual institutions. In many states intelligent efforts 
have been carried forward to determine population 
trends relative to college-age children, possible sources 
of institutional financing, and reduction or elimination of 
competitive curricular offerings. 

Some of the most significant work in this area of 
institutional research has been done in California, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Illinois, Washington and Michigan. Hap- 
pily, in several states both private and publicly supported 
colleges and universities have participated in the research 
It has been generally recognized that though the greatest 
pressures to expand facilities will be exerted on the pub- 
lic institutions, the private colleges and universities will 
face “expansion” pressure also. Righly, therefore, private 
colleges have been participating in statewide planning. 
Problems of curriculum, student selection, financing, 
staff and faculty recruitment face all institutions in 
varying degrees of critical concern. 

The South has pioneered in the establishment of the 
Southern Regional Education Board to consolidate grad- 
uate schools so that each state won't be attempting to 
“keep up with the Joneses” by establishing competitive 
graduate schools of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine, forestry and other graduate studies. Other areas, 
notably the Rocky Mountain states and the Pacific 
Northwest, have moved in the direction of avoiding 
unnecessary and expensive duplication of graduate cur- 
riculums. 

As increasing interest develops in the technic of cor- 
poration financing of colleges, more questions will arise 
as to how efficiently the colleges and universities are 
conducting their enterprises. Such examples as have been 
cited here will encourage donors to look with favor on 
institutions that are working cooperatively to make pos- 
sible high quality education at lower cost. 
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Wittenberg College 


Scholarships, Grants, Loans and Jobs 


TWO MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS ARE 
now taking place in college adminis- 
tration of One is the 
organization within many institutions 
of a common office to handle scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, loans and student 


employment. 


student aid. 


is the crea- 
tion of the College Scholarship Service 
in April 1954 by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Both suggest 
some general dissatisfaction with past 


The other 


handling of student aid and promise 
continued effort to improve one of 
the most troublesome phases of aca- 


demic operation in existence today 
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are as troublesome matters 


as one meets in academic operation 


JOHN D. MILLETT 


President, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


All of us the 
continued increase in student charges 
for higher education in the last 10 


are familiar with 


years. Even though the increase has 


been little more than an acknowl- 


edgment of 
many 


changing price levels, 


have been 
happy about the upward trend. For 
a while Public Law 346 provided us 


with 


administrators un- 


a gigantic national scholarship 
program during the period when more 


students were 
550 ts 


than half of all college 
Public 


less extensive in scope 


veterans Law much 


Both events 


have made university administrators 


increasingly self-conscious about their 


resources and facilities for helping 


the student to bear the costS of a 


college education. 

The so-called “integrated” approach 
to the handling of student aid is more 
than an administrative 


just improve 


For every high school graduate who comes to college, there is another who 
doesn’t. Scholarships motivate promising youngsters toward college careers. 











There are certain obvious 
advantages in having one office on a 
campus where the individual student 
can go seeking financial assistance. 
The college or university thus avoids 
the possibility of providing two or 
three kinds of assistance unknowingly 
to the same student. Personnel officials, 
moreover, can approach each situation 
in terms of providing the kind of 
help it seems to require. The stu- 
dent, furthermore, can go to one place 
where all available resources for finan- 
cial assistance are known. He doesn't 
three different offices 
and possibly obtain three different 
answers to his needs. 


ment. 


have to visit 


But a mere amalgamation of offices 
is not enough. The essential need 
is a clear-cut and consistent policy 
about whom to aid and how to provide 
A definite pro- 
of student aid is not 


necessary assistance. 
gram easy to 
frame or to carry out, but more and 
more institutions are endeavoring to 
stretch their resources as far as possi- 
ble and to do the best job they can 


in helping the deserving student. 


SCHOLARSHIP AN HONOR 


Traditionally, the scholarship has 
been an honor upon an 
entering student or one already in 
college upon the basis of scholarly 
achievement or promise. 


ce ynferred 


It was only 
incidentally, if at all, expected to help 
a student of financial re- 

It was not 
unusual for scholarship awards to go 
to children of prosperous families. 
And there was more than a suspicion 
that students 
often went shopping for scholarship 
bargains from various colleges and 
universities. 


meager 
sources to go to college 


among administrators 


Recently, the question has troubled 
many whether scholarships with a 
monetary stipend should be awarded 
to any student not in actual financial 
need. One answer is that given by a 
group of West Coast colleges who in 
October 1953 signed a common agree- 
ment on the use of scholarship funds. 
These colleges declared that a sharp 
distinction should be made between 
awards that recognize academic merit 
and awards that recognize the need 
for financial assistance. This principle 
was then recognized by creating an 
award known as “honors at entrance” 
to be conferred upon the basis of 
academic honor and achievement 
without regard to financial need and 
carrying no monetary grant. The sec- 
ond type of award, a “scholarship 


20 


grant,” is to be given to students of 
promise having some degree of finan- 
cial need. The actual amount of the 
grant is to depend upon the degree 
of need of the individual student. 
Whether this kind of distinctive ter- 
minology will become common in 
academic circles remains to be seen. 

The College 
undertakes to 
scholarship 


Scholarship Service 
reduce competitive 
shopping among those 
applying to the institutions joining 
the Service. Scholarship applicants 
will fill out a common form to be filed 
with the Educational Testing Service 
and to be distributed by it to the insti- 
tutions designated by the applicant. 
Each institution will learn the names 
of all other institutions receiving the 
application. Standards in computing 
financial need will be suggested to 
the member institutions by the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service; later the 
Service will prepare and distribute 
reports on actual tenders and awards 
made to applicants. Whether the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service will become 
coextensive with membership in the 
College Entrance Examining Board 
and whether other groups may estab- 
lish similar procedures, these ques- 
tions, too, remain to be answered by 
experience. 

Some colleges and universities have 
retained the scholarship as an award 
without any condition of economic 
need but have fixed the financial bene- 
fit at a nominal amount such as $100 
or $150. The scholarship recipient 
or any other promising student (one 
with a B average or better) is then 
encouraged to apply for a grant-in- 
aid. This grant is then fixed at some 
appropriate figure determined in the 
light of the individual The 
difficulty in this practice is that many 
scholarship endowments and current 
gifts do not provide for this flexi- 


bility. 


case. 


NEVER ENOUGH INCOME 


Probably most colleges and univer- 
sities still tend to award scholarships 
on the basis of academic promise or 
performance with some incidental at- 
tention to a family’s financial need. 
Although corporations, unions, clubs, 
church groups, and alumni have in- 
creased their giving for scholarship 
purposes, no institution ever feels that 
it has enough income for such assist- 
ance. Limited funds have to be dis- 
tributed as best they can. 

Because of this limitation, colleges 
and universities have been much con- 


cerned to make as good use as possible 
of their loan funds and their employ- 
ment opportunities. Since the end 
of World War II, most institutions 
have found themselves with an excess 
of loan money on their hands. Students 
have been reluctant to take on long- 
term obligations, and after some un- 
happy experience with long-term 
loans, many colleges are loath to make 
them. 

Today there appears to be some 
tendency to make loans to students 
to cover short-term emergencies, such 
as an illness or operation, and to make 
long-term loans (two to five years) 
only when a student is completing his 
college career. A strong argument 
may be made that a senior should be 
given loan assistance rather than a 
scholarship or other grant. At that 
point in his college career, the student 
may be expected to have fairly definite 
professional goals and to be reason- 
ably close to a period of gainful em- 
ployment. This argument is less 
convincing when applied to a senior, 
however, who confronts three or more 
years of professional education be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

All colleges and universities have 
extensive job opportunities for stu- 
dents. There are usually clerical and 
typing jobs in university offices, and 
kitchen, dining room, and mainte- 
nance jobs to be filled in a residential 
institution. If a college or university 
so desires, it may give preference in 
such employment to students who are 
financially in need. How much time 
a student should be encouraged to 
spend at work is one troublesome 
problem. Whether students should be 
paid below the prevailing wage is 
another. How exacting should be the 
standard of work performance is still 
a third difficulty. These questions 
have to be answered by the adminis- 
trative officials of each college or uni- 
versity. 

No one can ever afford to be satis- 
fied with a student aid policy or pro- 
gram. For every high school graduate 
of good intellectual ability who comes 
to college, there is another one who 
does not come. The explanation may 
in part be financial, although this 
probably is not the most important 
single factor. But scholarship assist- 
ance may help in motivating promis- 
ing youngsters toward college careers. 
Grants-in-aid, loans and jobs can help 
a student once he gets to college. 
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FOUR OVER-ALL AUDITING TECHNICS 
are the reconcilement, the confirma- 
tion or verification, the physical count, 
and the review of internal control.* 
The two were discussed in an 
article under the title in the 
May 1954 issue of this magazine. 
This sequel proposes to give examples 
of lesser used applications of the lat- 


first 
same 


ter two familiar technics. The physical 
count or inspection is a standard pro- 
cedure applied in the auditing of 
assets. The review of internal control 
usually is employed at the beginning 
of an audit in order to establish the 


scope and extent of the audit tests 
to be made 
Although the physical count is 


pertinent in the accounting for assets 
such as inventories, a lesser used but 
valuable application of the physical 
count is in the area of income. In 
an audit of Parade Ground Units, a 
part of the University of Illinois’ 
temporary housing, a three-way veri- 
fication was made in the accounting 
for income. Office records were com- 
pared with a mail confirmation of 
occupancy and with a field inspection. 
The consisted of a bed 
check or, 
case, a physical count of beds slept 
in. Parade Ground Units housing is 


for men students; it consists of several 


last technic 


more specifically in this 


structures of the temporary type. 
The office records analyzed were 
housing contracts with the individual 
students, file copies of semester bill- 
ings, and specific assignment sheets. 
The contracts were authenticated by 
a cashier's stamp indicating that a 
The mail 
was han- 


deposit had been paid. 
confirmation of 
dled through the cooperation of grad- 
student 


occupancy 


uate students employed as 
counselors and house presidents under 
There was a 


their jurisdiction. 


specific assignment sheet for each 
building; spaces were provided on 
each sheet for filling in the names of 
four students for each of four suites. 
Assignment shifts or changes were 
noted. 

The audit was timed at a point in 
the semester when students were 
settled in regard to their housing. Two 
or inspections of the 

Each inspection was 


a regular school day 


physical counts 
unit were made 
timed early on 
before housekeeping duties were per- 
formed to any appreciable extent. 
Beds being slept in were counted for 
each building and the number en- 


*Byrnes, Baker and Smith: Auditing, 
9 
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Familiar Auditing Technics 


A. E. MARIEN 


Internal Auditing Division 
University of Illinois 


tered on a printed chart of the area 


Reconciliation of the three checks 


employed led to the discovery that a 
student had sold a non-active con- 
tract for space in the Parade Ground 
Units to another student. The direc- 
tor of the housing division took care 
of the without a 


matter report of 


formal nature from the auditing divi- 
sion. A non-accounting by-product 
of the corrective steps taken was the 
character building in respect to the 
The 


school al- 


two students involved educa- 


tional responsibility of a 
with its 


must be interwoven 


responsibilities of other types and kinds 


ways 





The auditing technic for reviewing 
internal control is a familiar one for 
pregauging detail 
work to be done during the audit 


the intensity of 
The improvement of control, how- 


ever, is an over-all result 


of auditing that is looked for by man- 


important 


agement. Singular success was achieved 
in the application of the review of 
internal control technic as an integral 
actual 


concurrent the 


The audit to which this technic 


and part of 
audit 
was applied throughout its course was 
that of the agronomy department's 
experimental fields which are located 
southern of Illinois 


in the part 


A study-lounge in Parade Ground Units, a part of the University of Illinois’ 
housing for men; it consists of several structures of the temporary type. 
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Twenty-four such fields are operated 
throughout the state. 

First of all, a nine-page question- 
naire was designed to give informa- 


tion as tO accounting control as well 


as to the existence of any type of 
asset at the experimental stations— 
movable equipment, land, buildings 
and improvements other than build- 
Ings. 
of the outlying experimental farms 
audit was to take inventory of mov- 


Though the original objective 


able equipment only, expansion of 
the audit was considered desirable in 
order to satisfy a much broader and 
ultimate objective of making the 
farms truly representative of the uni- 
other than that of 
purely agronomy research. Justifica- 
tion for the expansion from an ac- 
counting-financial point of view was 
the principle of 


versity im ways 


conservation and 


efficient use of assets 


THREE-PART QUESTIONNAIRE 


There are three parts to the ques- 
tionnaire. Part 1 pertains to the 
existence, condition, maintenance and 
control of all assets—signs, fencing, 
the field, service buildings, dwelling 
This part 
is filled in by the auditor with or 
without the local 


quarters, and machinery. 


assistance of the 


operator at the field. Part 2 is an- 
swered by means of an interview with 
the field operator. Part 2 questions 
were framed so as to obtain informa- 
tion and suggestions regarding a more 
effective use and accounting control 
over the field and its farm machinery 
without our encroaching into the area 
of agronomy research. Part 3 consists 
of two copies of a group of five ques- 
tions to ask local farmers and neigh- 
bors of the field. The purpose here 
is to gain outside reaction toward the 
university's use of the experimental 
field assets. Persons interviewed for 
Parts 2 or 3 were assured a confiden- 
tial treatment of their answers. 
The answers to each part of the 
questionnaire were summarized sepa- 
rately and communicated informally 
to the agronomy department. Part | 
answers were summarized by fields 
The machinery section of Part 1 was 
supported by subschedules on movable 
equipment inventory. The frequency 
of significant answers to a particular 
question was expressed in a percent- 
age to the total, for reporting pur- 
Except for Part 3 of the ques- 
tionnaire, all questions were answered 
for each of the 12 fields visited. Be- 
cause of a time restriction, a copy 
of Part 3 was not filled in if a neigh- 


pe SCS 


boring farmer of the field was away 
when given a random call. 
Auditing standards were set high 
in judging the condition, maintenance, 
adequacy and accounting control over 
the field and its assets. This was done 
in order to satisfy the ultimate objec- 
tive of extremely representative assets. 
For instance, the questions of Part 1, 
attempting to measure barn condition, 
considered roominess and 
arrangement, cribs, exterior 
painting, and doors including locks. 
Interior arrangement was expressed 
in a percentage of optimum efficiency. 
Establishing the existence of assets 
likewise carefully done. In 
checking farm machinery, notes were 


interior 
floors, 


was 


made under three headings: equip- 
ment found at field but unlisted on 
official inventory, equipment found 
on inventory listing but not at the 
field, and unused machinery. 


SUMMARIZED RESULTS 


The summarized results of Part 1 
of the questionnaire indicated that 
the high auditing standards for asset 
condition, maintenance, adequacy and 
control were approached within rea- 
son. Several indications for improve- 
ment, however, were the desirability 
of accomplishing the following: 
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1. Increasing the number by some 
means of both directive and identify- 
ing signs for the stations. 

2. Carrying forward fence repairs 
and replacements. 

3. Starting a formal weed control 
program at the fields 

4. Initiating a policy of temporary 
or permanent land utilization for field 
portions that are idle for other than 
research reasons. 

5. Establishing both — short-range 
and long-range policies for relieving 
crowded and therefore inefficient stor- 
age and working spaces in service 
buildings. 

6. Eliminating dead storage caused 
by dismantled and obsolete or unused 
machinery through expediting the 
procedure of disposal for old farm 
machines and parts. 

7. Continuing the program for 
machinery modernization 

The interviews with field operators 
and experimental field neighbors had 
an indirect purpose of making field 
Operators control-conscious. The ques- 
tioning also served the direct purpose 
of “congealing” opinion about the 
control and use of the university's 
assets at the various experimental 
Stations 

Their collective opinions, for in- 
stance, about the over-all effectiveness 
of field assets were the advisability of 

|. Investigating the expansion of 
field day activities and field services 

2. Planning field days at times 
when farmers are not too busy. 

3. Publicizing the fields and their 
events more extensively than at pres- 
ent. 

This unusual application of a 
familiar auditing technic had other 
than purely administrative interests 
to all parties concerned—the agron- 
omy department's campus administra- 
tors and field men, the field's 
neighbors, and the auditors. 

The campus administrators were 
happy to have a “third party's” re- 
port as an additional contact with the 
fields. The field men were stimulated 
by a strong feeling of pride and kin- 
ship with the university resulting 
from the auditors’ visit. The field's 
neighboring farmers were conscious 
of a reawakening of spirit concerning 
their rdles as responsible taxpayers. 
The auditors were aware of a purpose- 
fulness and ease in their auditing 
duties, created no doubt by the ele- 
ment of intense integration that was 
incorporated into the audit during 
its planning stage. 
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A meeting of farmers in front of the tool shed on the 
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Close-up view of lecturer at a Brownstown, Ill., field 
meeting. A modern tool shed is in the background. 


niversity’s soil experimental field located at Brownstown. 
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A meeting of farmers at the university's Carthage, Ill., 
soil experimental field. A plot of wheat is being viewed. 









A university need not have 


magical characteristics in 


Negotiating a 
Union Contract 


JOSEPH P. NYE 


Director of University Residence Halls 
Columbia University, New York 


CERTAIN BASIC PRINCIPLES 


be considered in 


ARE TO 
union contractual 
negotiations and the subsequent proper 
relationship with union personnel. 
Actually if good working conditions 
prevail, which include a fair wage 
structure and clearly defined personnel 
policies, a union has little to offer as 
an inducement. It also follows that 


management is faced with greater 
responsibility toward employes who 
are unorganized than to a union repre- 
sentation 

Once the decision has been made 
on the part of the employes to join a 
union and it 


bec yes necessary to 


negotiate a contract, the following 
suggestions are offered as a means of 
making such bargaining as satisfactory 
as possible 

In the first place, the size and word- 
ing of the contract should be as simple 
and concise as possible. Reference 
should be made to existing contracts 
as well as the seeking of advice from 
persons who already have had some 
field. The simpler 
the wording the less likelihood of mis- 


experience in the 


understandings, misinterpretations and 
Also, the initial 
contract usually forms the basis for 


possible grievances 


negotiating future contracts. 

Before negotiating a contract, it is 
well to ask supervisors, foremen and 
other management representatives for 
their ideas with respect to suggested 
changes. Suggested contract revisions 
should be presented to the union in 
manner, to be followed 
by firm and logical explanations dur- 
ing the bargaining sessions. At some 
point it probably will be necessary to 


a clear-cut 
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trade certain points, and the university 
should be prepared in advance as to 
which these will be. 

The number of meetings will vary 
according to the amount of bargaining 
to be done, but they should be limited 
to one or one and a half hours until 
it appears that agreement is near; 
then the time may be lengthened if 
this seems advisable. The chief ad- 
vantage of limited meetings is to hold 
the discussions to the point at hand. 

Actual bargaining for the univer- 
sity should be carried on by the af- 
fected department heads or their repre- 
sentatives since they ultimately will 
be required to work within the pro- 
visions of the contract and will be 
asked to carry the financial responsi- 
bility of any changes. During the 
course of bargaining university repre- 
sentatives should keep the supervisory 
group advised as to progress or lack 
of progress. 

Once the bargaining has been com- 
pleted by the union committee, union 
members are asked to ratify the agree- 
ment. Just prior to or simultaneous 
with ratification, the supervisory staff 
should be notified as to the final 
arrangements. Any features that might 
be complicated should be explained 
so that the interpretation of the con- 
tract will be as nearly uniform and 
as consistent as possible. 

Once negotiation has been com- 
pleted, there then remains the problem 
of proper relationship with union per- 
sonnel. First of all, no basic differ- 
ence exists between a union employe 
and a nonunion employe; consequent- 
ly they should be treated alike. 


The establishment of a union, how- 
ever, does create a situation of a union 
committee and a system of shop stew- 
ards, all of which should be taken into 
consideration. One of the potentially 
difficult areas lies between the super- 
visor and the shop steward. The latter 
usually reports to the supervisor in 
the course of his work as an individ- 
ual employe, but occasionally he must 
speak as a representative of other 
employes. This, in effect, puts him on 
a plane equal to the supervisor. The 
supervisor must realize this dual rdéle 
and must meet it with understanding 
if harmonious work conditions are to 
prevail. This is not always easy. 

The union committee, particularly 
during the earlier years of a labor 
contract, tends to be sensitive to any 
effort by management to talk directly 
to employes on matters that are writ- 
ten into the union contract. During 
these formative years the union also 
is likely to exercise more authority 
over employes than the contract war- 
rants, even to the extent of assuming 
some management prerogatives. These 
conditions have a tendency to be 
straightened out as the university and 
the union learn to live with each other 
and mutually 
position. 


each other's 
The net result should be 
stabilized relationship and 
mutually better progress for all con- 
cerned 
Once a 
been 


respect 


a more 


clear understanding has 
realized and established, the 
union committee can be helpful in 
handling employe complaints and in 
eliminating those it considers un- 
justifiable. When there are bona fide 
grievances, they should be settled as 
quickly as possible at the supervisory 
level. Once a position is taken by 
either the union or the university, it 
becomes difficult to retreat, and under 
extreme cases arbitration is likely to 
follow, which may well mean asking 
an outside person or persons to settle 
the issue. This should be avoided on 
the theory that a family should be 
able to iron out its own difficulties. 

In conclusion, negotiating a union 
contract and working with union em- 
ployes during the course of such a 
contract do not require magical char- 
acteristics. Clear thinking and logical, 
sincere discussion conducted under 
conditions of mutual respect and a 
realization of each other's aims and 
objectives will produce the best work- 
ing relationship and satisfactory per- 
formance for both the union and the 
university over the years. 
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and finds student employes 


like it, as do supervisors 


CARL M. LEHMAN 


Business Manager 
Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio 


THOSE WHO HAVE HAD EXPERIENCE 
with student help know that some is 
good and some is bad. Students are 
generally more intelligent than those 
who otherwise would be employed, 
but many administrators feel that this 
advantage is largely offset by the 
increased problems of administration 
arising from inexperience, part-time 
employment, and divided interest. Con- 
sequently, full-time help usually is em- 
ployed at a somewhat higher hourly 
rate because results are more certain. 

Yet many students are excellent 
workers and deserve a chance. Colleges 
like to help students earn their way 
through Just compensation, 
however, is a special problem because 
of the wide variation among students 
not only in aptitude but also in gen- 
eral reliability. An arbitrary yearly 
increase is not satisfactory because a 
freshman during his first semester may 


school. 


do better work than some seniors dur- 
ing their last. The difference between 
good student help and poor student 
help is so great that at Bluffton College 
we felt a mcral obligation to recognize 
the good in some way, so we adopted 
a bonus plan. 

The plan went into effect in Septem- 
ber 1952..We continue to give a small 
token increase automatically to stu- 
dents on the same job the second year; 
after that, there are no other “seniority” 
increases. Instead, at the end of each 
semester all students are rated by their 
work supervisors and classified as either 
unsatisfactory, satisfactory, good or out- 
standing. If they are unsatisfactory they 
receive no bonus. If they are satisfac- 
tory they receive a 214 cent an hour 
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Bluffton Tries 
Bonus System 


~~ 


bonus above their base rate. Those 
rated good get a 5 cent bonus; the few 
who are outstanding get a 10 cent an 
hour bonus. 

With sincere effort anyone should 
be able to get a good rating but the 
outstanding rating is given only to 
those who, in addition to being un- 
usually reliable, also are unusually 
adept. The bonus is allowed in a lump 
sum at the end of each semester for 
that semester only. It does not carry 
over into the following semester. 

Table 1 shows the number of bo- 
nuses given under each classification 
during each of the four semesters the 
plan has been used. 


Table 1—Bonuses Given Under Each of Four 





Classifications 
Unsatis- Satis- Out- 
factory factory Good standing 
(No (2%c (Se (10c 
Semester Bonus) Bonus) Bonus) Bonus) 
(1) 1952-53 3 37 40 7 
(2) 1952-53 7 35 30 1 
(1) 1953-54 6 37 39 14 
(2) 1953-54 6 29 43 18 


Per Cent of Total: 
1952-53 5.9% 
1953-54 62% 


42.4% 41.2% 10.5% 
34.4% 42.7% 16.7% 

In the written instructions to work 
supervisors they were told that the 
satisfactory group would probably be 
the average group and that according 
to past experience more would fall 
into that group than in any other. We 
cautioned them, however, not to “grade 
on the curve” but to rate students 
strictly on a performance basis. 

It will be noted from Table 1 that 
the curve is “skewed to the right,” 
that is, except for the second semester 













“my 
< 
reget 


Students are rated by their work supervisors. 


of the first year there were actually 
more students rated good than satis 
factory. Again judging by past com- 
plaints on the part of supervisors we 
expected about as many wnsatisfactor) 
ratings as outstanding. At the 
count the wnsatisfactory group 
trailing outstanding three to one! This 


last 
was 


gives at least some indication that the 
bonus incentive may be resulting in 
better work performance. 

One problem with any bonus system 
based on personal evaluation is that 
of objectivity. An allied problem is 
that of differences in standards. One 
supervisor may grade high and another 
low. This, of course, is 
problem, as it also is true in academic 
grading. We tabulated the average 
rating given by the five work super- 
visors who gave ratings during each 
of the past three semesters and who 
were responsible for several students 
This was done in point hour ratio 
fashion, that is, a value of one was 
given for each unsatisfactory rating, a 
value of two for satisfactory, three for 


not a new 


good, and four for outstanding. 


2d I st 2d 
No Sem Sem. Sem 

Super- Super- 1952- 1953- 1953- 
visor vised 53 54 54 
A 29 2.31 2.50 2.50 
B 19 2.41 2.11 2.33 
Cc 9 2.88 2.50 3.22 
D 3 2.00 3.00 3.50 

E 3 3.33 3.33 3.33 


From Table 2 it would appear that 
those who supervise larger numbers 
tend to grade lower than those who 
supervise only a few students. The 
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number of cases involved, however, are 
far too few to be conclusive. It should 
be noted that those supervising larger 
groups have been fairly consistent in 
their grading. This is especially notice- 
able in the case of Supervisor A. The 
general upward trend noted earlier 
also is evident in this table. 


STUDENTS LIKE PLAN 


A questionnaire was sent to all stu- 
dents employed by the college during 
the second semester of the last school 
year to determine their reaction to the 
plan. About 65 per cent replied. One 
of the questions we asked was: “Have 
you any specific reason for feeling that 
some work supervisors grade higher 
than others?” Because 42 per cent of 
those who replied said that they did 
and also because quite a number com- 
mented on this point, it is apparent 
that the feeling was general. Having 
this information proved valuable in 
the orientation 
rent school year. We called attention 


program for the cur- 
to the fact that some inequities were 
inevitable but that all work supervisors 
indicated in their grading that they 
responded favorably to those workers 
who them. All 
gave high ratings as well as low. It is 


were most useful to 
interesting to norte that only one stu- 
dent with an outstanding rating felt 
that some supervisors grade higher 
than others whereas students with a 
low rating felt two to one that there 


Table 2 would 


suggest that the latter may have been 


was this difference. 
more nearly correct in their appraisal. 

Some students complained that up- 
per classmen were getting all the 
breaks and that the higher bonuses 
However, of the 
students responding four of those who 


had been given an omwtstanding rating 


were going to them 


were freshmen, three sophomores, only 
two juniors, and four seniors. The next 
highest rating went to 11 freshmen, 
four sophomores, six juniors and eight 
A tabulation also was made 
of all those who had been employed 


seniors. 


during each of the last three semesters 
to determine whether they were in- 
dividually getting better ratings as they 
advanced from freshmen to sopho- 


mores and so forth. The results follow. 


Table 3—Rating Progress or Fluctuation 
No. Per Cent 


Students whose rating did not 

GONNRs cedcccscccesccceses FO 43 
Students whose rating went up.. 13 30 
Students whose rating went down 7 16 
Both up and down during the 

period 11 
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Table 3 gives little support to the 
idea that upper classmen are being 
favored, since only 30 per cent re- 
ceived increased ratings whereas 59 
per cent either kept the same rating or 
retrogressed. On the other hand, it 
does show that 30 per cent of upper 
classmen did experience an increase 
as against a 7 per cent decline. 

We suspected that the students liked 
the bonus plan but hardly expected to 
find the response as overwhelming as 
it was. Of all those who answered the 
questionnaire only one said that he did 
not like the plan. Four others said that 
it made little difference to them. All 
the rest, or a total of 92 per cent, con- 
sidered the plan is either very good or 
all right. We called attention to the 
fact that our rates without a bonus 
are somewhat lower than the average 
student pay rate on college campuses, 
whereas with one of the better bonuses 
they somewhat above 


are average. 


When asked which they would rather 
have, the bonus system or rates at the 
general average, 87 per cent said they 
would rather have the bonus system. 


OFFERS SOME INCENTIVE 


We asked the students whether they 
consciously made a greater effort to do 
good work because of the bonus sys- 
tem. “Very much,” 10 per cent of 
them while 56 per cent said 
“some”; 18 per cent “very little,” and 
15 per cent “none.” Although the 
plan was originally adopted largely to 
adjust compensation more nearly to 
work performance, it is evident that 
desirable incentives for better work are 
also being achieved by the plan. 

We wondered how the students 
would have rated themselves had they 
done the rating. We asked them. Their 
anonymous replies indicate that they 
are generally satisfied with the fairness 
of the rating. Only 17 per cent said 
that they would have rated themselves 
higher while 38 per cent would ac- 
tually have rated themselves lower. The 
other 45 per cent would have rated 
themselves exactly as they were rated. 

As might be expected, those with 
the lower ratings were less convinced 
that their good points had been ade- 
quately considered; in fact, 60 per cent 
of them thought not. On the other 
hand, none of those who received a 
good rating would have rated them- 
selves outstanding; in fact, 41 per cent 
of this group said they would have 
given themselves only a satisfactory 
rating. Furthermore, 77 per cent of 
those receiving an outstanding rating 


said, 


said they would have given themselves 
a good rating. This may reflect modesty 
more than it does a disagreement with 
the rating they received. 

In only one instance did a student 
indicate that his supervisor had mis- 
judged him by more than one classifi- 
cation, and that, interestingly enough, 
was the one student replying who had 
received an unsatisfactory rating. This 
student would have advanced his rating 
not just to satisfactory but to good! 

In order to test our informational 
service we provided a blank space to 
be checked by those who did not know 
what bonus they had received. Only 
two checked this space, indicating a 
high degree of communicative effec- 
tiveness. A number of suggestions were 
received about improving the plan. 
Some of these indicated incomplete 
understanding of the plan. We are, 
however, seriously considering calling 
the satisfactory classification fair in the 
future as a result of a suggestion re- 
ceived. 

A short questionnaire also was dis- 
tributed among the work supervisors. 
They were unanimous in wanting the 
plan continued either in its present 
form or with some modifications. They 
were almost unanimous in believing 
that the plan had resulted in better 
work performance on the part of the 
students under their supervision. Half 
of them said they found it difficult to 
grade fairly while the other half said 
they did not. The one supervisor whom 
several students had accused of par- 
tiality did not consider grading diff- 
cult. Supervisors are given a complete 
tabulation each semester so that they 
know how many students are rated in 
each classification and how these ratings 
compare with previous semesters. 


HOW MUCH DO BONUSES COST? 


To speak about the cost of this 
bonus system could be misleading. If 
the objectives are being attained it 
probably is not costing us anything; in 
fact, we suspect it is paying dividends. 
Neither is it altogether appropriate to 
refer to “cost” when speaking pri- 
marily about relating compensation 
more nearly to actual performance. 
Administering the system is simple 
and has required only a few hours of 
clerical work each semester. The total 
paid in bonuses has varied from about 
9 per cent to 10 per cent of the base 
wages, which are somewhat lower than 
the average On campuses in this area. 
With the bonuses the total compensa- 
tion is comparable to that elsewhere. 
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Wittenberg College 


TRADITIONALLY, 
prises 


AUXILIARY 


been 


ENTER- 
have considered as 
operations to aid the primary and all- 
important educational functions of a 
college or university rather than being 
a direct part of them. This is as it 
should be. 

The commonest operations generally 
considered to be auxiliary enterprises 
are residence halls, student and faculty 
apartments, dining halls, bookstores 
and student unions. Some institutions 
also have vending machines, laundries 
and other services for which charges 
are made. However, for the purposes 
of this article, these less common oper- 
ations will be omitted. Some institu- 
tions even consider the health service 
and intercollegiate athletics as auxiliary 
enterprises, but their proper place in 
the accounting system has been de- 
bated for years and a solution has not 
yet been resolved that satisfies every- 
one. 

In most institutions accounts for 
auxiliary enterprises are maintained 
separately from those of educational 
However, the 
degree of independence, self-support 


and general activities. 


or subsidization varies among institu- 
many different 
standards are applied to the several 


tions and, in cases, 
auxiliary enterprises in the same in- 
stitution. For example, the bookstore 
and residence and dining halls may 
be self-supporting and bear the ex- 
pense of maintaining their buildings 
as well as paying for heat, light, power, 
water, employe retirement, social se- 
curity, workmen's compensation, fire 
boiler and the like, 


and insurance, 
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Keep grasping hands off 


the surplus from 


Auxiliary Enterprises 


whereas the student union has its 
building maintained by the department 
of plant and facilities, and many of 
the expenses enumerated are likewise 
borne by other budgets. 

Different concepts of the proper way 
to Operate auxiliary enterprises exist 
among administrators. Some establish 
charges that barely permit staying in 
the black while others desire a com- 
fortable surplus or excess of income 
over expenditures. In some colleges 
and universities administrators do not 
want any surplus on the operation of 
dining halls. This policy enables them 
to say to a student, who perchance may 
disagree with the menu: “I 


am very 
sorry but we are doing the best we can 
tor the rates we charge. You are get- 
ting everything you pay for. In fact, 
we lost a 
year.” 


last 
adminis- 


hundred dollars 


the 


few 


However, same 






HENRY L. DOTEN 


Business Manager 
University of Maine, Orono 


trators might be willing to amass a 
large surplus 
other enterprise. 


relatively trom some 

As the income from auxiliary enter- 
prises has increased owing to larger 
enrollments, envious eyes and grasping 
hands have turned in the direction of 
accrued surpluses. Raiding may take 
the form of a direct transfer from the 
Operating account of the enterprise to 
the general funds of the college or 
university, or it may take a more subtle 
form 

In the last few years the cost of plant 
maintenance, an expense of educational 
and general funds, has increased tre- 
mendously. At some institutions there 
is a tendency for the department of 
buildings and grounds to charge au: 
iliary enterprises a relatively high price 
for services and utilities furnished to 
them. This may include adding a 
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markup on wages and on supplies is- 
sued from the buildings and grounds 
storeroom. Obviously, this reduces the 
operating expense of the maintenance 
department and, therefore, relieves the 
over-all education and general budget. 

To assist in evaulating the problem, 
let us consider the normal sources of 
income a college or university may ex- 
pect to receive. This will not include 
income from the health service and 
from intercollegiate athletics or income 
earmarked for scholarships and student 
aid, since the latter is usually applied 
to the payment of tuition and fees and 
is accounted for under student fees. 
Therefore, the chief sources of income 
for any college or university are stu- 
dent fees, endowment income, gifts and 
grants, governmental appropriations, 
sales and services of educational de- 
partments (quite substantial at land- 
grant with dairies and 
orchards, serving as laboratories for the 
college of agriculture), and auxiliary 
enterprises. Other sources of 
income, many of which are peculiar 
to a particular institution, will not be 
considered here. 


institutions 


minor 


FEES FOR EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Student fees are made up chiefly 
of tuition, laboratory fees and course 
fees. These certainly are paid for the 
sole purpose of providing educational 
facilities for each individual student. 
Without question, this income may 
properly be classified as education and 
general. 


Endowment income, gifts and grants 
(with the exception of those desig- 
nated specifically for student aid and 
scholarships) assist in providing edu- 
cational facilities and in reducing the 
amount of student income paid by the 


student. Such income is 
without doubt properly a part of the 
income budget called education and 
general 


individual 


Government appropriations are in 
lieu of endowment income. Therefore, 
the comments of the preceding para- 
graph are applicable here. Sales and 
services of educational departments 
likewise are properly allocated to edu- 
cation and general funds. 

The foregoing sources of income 
may be said to support strictly and ex- 
clusively the educational function of 
an institution of higher learning. The 
purpose of this income is to provide 
instruction and to maintain the edu- 
cational plant. It benefits every stu- 
dent attending the institution. For the 
utilization of these facilities it makes 
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no difference whether or not a stu- 
dent lives at home and commutes 
daily to his classes, lives in an ap- 
proved boarding house, private home, 
or resides in a residence hall operated 
by a college or university. Nor does 
it make any difference whether he uses 
the facilities of the student union or 
the college store. 

Keeping these thoughts clearly in 
mind, let us think about the income 
derived from auxiliary enterprises. First 
of all, consider the income from the 
bookstore and the student union. These 
may be considered jointly as the opera- 
tions are similar and, in many cases, the 
bookstore is located in the union build- 
ing. 


FOOD SERVICE PROFITABLE 

Possibly some reservation should be 
made with reference to the student 
activities part of the union as, such 
activities are in general not income 
producing. But the food service, snack 
bar, and game areas do have income 
and usually show an excess of income 
over expenditures. However, it may 
again be emphasized that a student 
could attend a college or university 
and not utilize the facilities of either 
the student union or the bookstore, 
even though complete nonuse is highly 
improtable as well as inconvenient. 
Hence it does not seem proper to as- 
sume that these facilities or the income 
derived from them are in any direct 
way related to what is known as edu- 
cation and general income. 

Since World War II, the operation 
of residence and dining halls and of 
housing of the family type has taken 
on tremendous significance on every 
campus with the possible exception of 
those in urban centers. Living facilities 
were not available in the surrounding 
areas and the institution was obliged 
to provide them or deny worthy stu- 
dents the privilege of a college educa- 
tion. Accordingly, many colleges and 
universities, especially state supported 
universities, undertook an expanded 
residence and dining hall program. In 
many instances temporary buildings 
were used and are now being replaced 
by permanent construction. Funds were 
obtained by gifts, alumni subscriptions, 
governmental appropriation, and bor- 
rowing (by direct loans or bond is- 
sues). Incidentally, where borrowing 
was extensive, amortization require- 
ments will absorb all surplus income 
with no opportunity for diversion to 
the general funds of the institution. 
Hence, in such instances, the discussion 


of the proper use of residence and 
dining hall surpluses will be largely 
academic. 

Where surpluses do accumulate in 
residence and dining hall operations, it 
should again be remembered that the 
income was paid for a particular serv- 
ice. Anyone could attend the average 
institution without using such facil- 
ities. A student whose home is some 
distance from the campus may find it 
convenient, or even necessary, to live 
and eat on the campus. If any surplus 
is diverted to the general funds of the 
institution, the student user of such 
services is in fact paying a premium 
for his education, or the nonresident 
student is getting the same education 
for less money. Hence, diversion would 
appear to be undemocratic and unfair. 

If, after amortizing all payment of 
indebtedness and bearing all operating 
expenses (including a proper share of 
the expense of certain administrative 
offices) a surplus does accrue, consider- 
ation should be given to establishing 
reasonable yet adequate reserves and 
improving the services already being 
rendered. Also, new services may be 
added, such as counseling for group 
living, better furniture, hobby rooms, 
or modernizing older facilities. After 
considering these things, if surpluses 
still accumulate, rates are too high and 
should be reduced. 

Here is one additional thought for 
any institution that may need to ex- 
pand auxiliary enterprises to provide 
for the time when the tidal wave of 
students strikes the colleges and uni- 
versities within the next decade. Pri- 
mary consideration should be given to 
using any surplus from auxiliary enter- 
prises to ensure that properly qualified 
men and women may attend ccllege 
and have adequate living and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

To summarize, true auxiliary enter- 
prises should be self-supporting in 
every respect (including a fair share 
of administrative overhead). If a sur- 
plus accumulates, it should be used 
to establish proper reserves and to im- 
prove or expand existing facilities and 
services; otherwise, charges should be 
reduced. Diversion of funds from aux- 
iliary enterprises should never be per- 
mitted, for it increases the over-all 
cost of acquiring an education to the 
purchasers of such services. Any un- 
warranted increase in expense to an 
individual student is a departure from 
the high standards of conduct that are 
intrinsic to the teachings of a college 
or university. 
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All eyes on New York’s 


New Laws Regulating Fund Raising 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINIS- 
trators are taking an active part in 
efforts to modify the New York State 
laws regulating fund raising. There 
is reason to anticipate that the laws 
may be amended in the legislative ses- 
sion which commenced this January, 
but until they are the state authorities 
have no alternative but to enforce 
them, even those sections that ad- 
mittedly are likely to change or be 
eliminated. 

Recently the executive secretary of 
the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities in one of our states wrote 
to a friend of his in New York: 

“I am particularly interested in the 
effect of the recently initiated Solici- 
tation Act in New York. Because we 
in = will be confronted dur- 
ing the next legislative session with 
similar legislation, | would appreciate 
it very much if you could explain to 
me just what obligations colleges have 
under the New York Solicitation Act 
which unduly burden them. I hope to 
prevent the occurrence of such things 


State ed 


in mani 

The reference was to three bills that 
became legally effective as of Sept. 
1, 1954. These bills were an out- 
growth of the investigations conducted 
in New York State by the joint legis- 
lative committee on charitable and 
philanthropic agencies. The sponsors 
were State Senator Bernard Tompkins 
and Assemblyman Samuel Rabin. The 
resulting laws, known familiarly and 
collectively as the Tompkins Act or 
the Tompkins-Rabin laws, are now in 
effect as sections of Article 10-A of 
the Social Welfare Law of the State 
of New York. 

From the point of view of the edu- 
cational world, it is probably fair to 
say that, whatever the obligations of 
educational institutions are under the 
new laws and whatever “burdens” they 
involve, they might be considered as 
arising from the fact that organized 
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education did not speak with as strong 
a voice as some other fields of chari- 
table interest before enactment of the 
new laws. 

Accredited institutions of higher 
education inquire why they may not, 
like religious organizations and like 
fraternal, patriotic and social organ- 
izations that confine solicitations to 
their membership, be exempted from 
the provisions of the new laws. The 
spirit of such exemptions seems clear- 
ly to be that the organizations repre- 
sent groups so well established in 
public reputation and acceptance as 
to be clearly free of design to commit 
fund raising malfeasance. 

Such an effort, .e. to win the same 
exemption now enjoyed by certain 
other groups, is presently afoot 
through the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New 
York. The executive secretary of that 
association, nevertheless, says in the 
association's monthly newsletter: 

“We that 
colleges desiring to solicit gifts in 
New York State comply with the re- 
quirements of the law during the first 
year and work with us in seeking 
amendments at the 


recommend, however, 


next session of 


the legislature.” 


OBLIGATIONS 


What are obligations of an educa- 
tional organization raising funds un- 
der the new laws? 

First, it should be noted that the 
laws apply specifically to any educa- 
tional institution unless that educa- 
tional institution confines its fund 
raising to “student bodies and their 
families, alumni, faculty and trustees.” 
In practice, few if any educational 
institutions do so confine their fund 
raising. 

Unless exempt on this basis, all 
educational institutions planning to 
solicit funds in New York State are 
required to register with the state 


department of social welfare. A 
registration fee of $5 is required. This 
fee is to be paid only once and pro- 
cures permanent registration. If the 
solicitation is carried on by an alumni 
association or some other organiza- 
tion, particularly professional fund 
raisers, separately incorporated from 
the college, they too must register. 

Each year the organization or insti- 
tution, if it has solicited funds within 
New York State, must submit a finan- 
cial report upon the form to be 
provided by the state department of 
social welfare within 90 days after 
the close of its fiscal year. This 
report does not necessarily have to 
be prepared by a certified public ac- 
countant, but must be verified by an 
outside authority and not by an audit- 
ing committee of the college or of 
the alumni association. 

Registration should be made on 
Form No. CR101 of the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. 
On this fairly comprehensive form, 
information to be given includes: 
purpose of the institution; purpose for 
which contributions will be used; 
period of time during which solicita- 
tions will be made; names of profes- 
sional fund raisers, if any, acting for 
the institution, and arrangements for 
their remuneration. (Officers or em- 
ployes of the institution are not con- 
sidered “professional fund raisers.” ) 

The annual report should be made 
on a form still to be developed by 
the department of social welfare. In 
this, information to be given includes: 
gross income; expenses; net amount 
inuring to the benefit of the institu- 
tion; names of professional fund 
raisers acting on behalf of the organ- 
ization, and the amounts of compensa- 
tion they received. This report becomes 
a public record in the office of the 
department. 

Under the new legislation it has 
become a misdemeanor, as of July 1, 
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1954, to “use a person’s name for fund 
raising purposes without his written 
consent.” 

“Use of a person's name” covers 
almost every imaginable contingency. 
It applies, for instance, to oral as well 
as written mention of a name. It 
applies to a listing of contributors to 
a fund raising campaign. It applies 
presumably even to listings of names 
of trustees or officers of an institution 
in publications that are used in con- 
nection with fund raising activity. 

The department 
upon a 


insist 
form for written 
consents, though it has a suggested 
form. The board of social welfare 
has adopted the following ruling: 
"Written shall expressly 
state that consent is hereby granted 


does not 


standard 


consent 


to use the signer’s name for the pur- 
pose of soliciting contributions for 
the mamed charitable organization 
either directly or through its duly 
constituted agent or instrumentalities.” 

Lhe charitable organization, not its 
fund raising counsel, is responsible 
for obtaining written consents and 
for keeping them on file for state or 
public inspection if requested. It 
is possible, however, that professional 
counsel might be named as a co- 
violator 

Many awkward situations arise un- 
One, for 
example, but for a recent special rul- 
ing, involved the office 
of the President of the United States 


der this section of the law. 


could have 


The President is honorary chairman 
of the Red Cross 
ly printed 
Red 
But 
against 


His name is usual- 
among 
fund 


the officers on 
Cross raising literature. 


White House 


permission for 


there is a rule 
giving use 
of the President's name. Either White 
House precedent would have had to 
give way or the Red Cross would 
have had to revise its fund raising 
licerature for New York State. 

On January 8 of this year, however, 
an opinion of the New York State 
attorney general was released, holding 
that the Red Cross, inasmuch as it 
is “a quasi official agency of the fed- 
eral government is not subject 
to New York State laws regulating 
solicitation of charitable 
purposes.” 


funds for 


VULNERABILITY TO LEGAL ACTION 


The law says that “any organiza- 
tion which shall solicit contribu- 


tions from persons in this state shall 


be deemed to have irrevocably ap- 


pointed the secretary of state as its 
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agent upon whom may be served any 
summons, subpoena . . . or other 
process brought by the attorney 
general under the provisions of this 
article.” 

The adds that the attorney 
general may bring an action “when- 
ever he shall have reason to believe 
that any charitable organization is 
operating in violation of this article, 
or there is employed or about to be 
employed . any device, scheme or 
artifice to defraud or for obtaining 
money or property by means of any 
false pretense. 

There is nothing more specific than 
this to indicate precisely what find- 
ings, either in the registration or 
repoi. forms or based on fund raising 
activity itself, the attorney general 
would consider a cause of action. Ob- 
viously, since Sept. 1, 1954, any 
solicitation in New York State con- 
ducted by a nonexempt institution not 
duly registered has been a violation 
of the law 


law 


IS LAW “UNDUE BURDEN’’? 


Institutions of higher education in 
New York State seem to be taking 
the new legislation in stride. Most 
of them have registered and presum- 
ably will at the proper time submit 
their annual reports. 

With respect to registration, one 
favorable interpretation already has 
been obtained, namely, a ruling that 
the initial registration will hold force 
permanently. As worded in the law 
itself, either this interpretation or an 
interpretation that registration must 
be renewed annually could have been 
made 

According to the law, if they are 
raising funds in New York State out- 
side their immediate “family,” educa- 
tional institutions located outside New 
York State are required to register, 
and it would seem not unduly burden- 
some for any such institution to fill 
out a registration and pay the $5 
registration fee. 

What might become unduly bur- 
densome would, of course, be any 
extension into many or all 48 states 
of regulations of this sort which one 
state has now seen fit to impose in 
order to protect the public from 
charity rackets. Filling out one regis- 
tration form is not difficult; filling 
out 48 and paying out 48 registration 
fees would be quite another matter. 

Illustrative of the possible trend in 
this direction, it may be noted that 
in June 1954 the commonwealth of 


Massachusetts enacted legislation to 
this effect. The new law in Massa- 
chusetts, while exempting educational 
institutions incorporated within that 
state, requires registration and report 
of out-of-state educational institutions 
that conduct 
borders. 

The proposal has been made in 
some quarters that a college or uni- 
versity’s status as a duly accredited 
institution of higher education be 
taken by New York State (or any 
state) as token of a general respect- 
ability betokening fund raising respect- 
ability, and in lieu of registration. 

The aspect of the new laws which 
educational institutions can find even 
more unduly burdensome is the regu- 
lation requiring written consents be- 
fore publishing contributors’ names. 
For example, many if not most alumni 
funds have found it helpful to publish 
the names of subscribers—lists run- 
ning to thousands of names in many 
cases. The obtaining of written con- 
sents, and even the filing of them, on 


solicitation within its 


such a scale is something more than 
a routine problem. 


POSSIBILITY OF AMENDMENT 


Bernard Tompkins, former state 
senator and one of the authors of the 
legislation, was voted out of office 
in November 1954 six months after 
the act that now 
passed into law. 


carries his name 
On the other hand 
Samuel Rabin, a co-author, was elected 
to a judgeship. 

During hearings preliminary to the 
new legislation, certain organizations 
were singled out as allegedly exempli- 
fying types of fund raising practices 
that the proposed new laws would 
be designed to eliminate. 
organization, 
opposed the 
Tompkins. 


One such 
representing veterans, 
reelection of Senator 
It may well be, therefore, 
that legislators will now be likely to 
regard the Tompkins law as political- 
ly explosive. What this may mean 
to the possibility of amendments can 
only be surmised. 

Subsequent to the November elec- 
tions, Mr. Tompkins was appointed 
counsel for the New York joint legis- 
lative committee. This assures a con- 
tinuity of his informed attention as 
the problems of interpretations or 
adjustments of the new laws pass be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. Tompkins has authorized for 
quotation in this article the assurance 
that the committee “will look with an 
open mind on any reasonable recom- 
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mendations as to amendments to the 
Tompkins Act.” He suggests that 
colleges and universities call to the 
committee's attention any aspects 
about the new legislation that seem 
to them to impose undue inconveni- 
ence or restriction. He adds that, 
to date, no formal recommendations 
as to possible amendments have been 
received by the committee from any 
individual educational institution or 
from any organization representing 
education as a whole. 

Of course, no reputable college or 
university can fail to welcome the 
fundamental spirit and intent of New 
York’s new laws. Any law aimed 
at eliminating fund raising fraud and 
deceit, leaving to worthy institutions 
the hot competition for the philan- 
thropic dollar, is a law supporting the 
best interests of higher education. 

The newsletter of the Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York, reporting on a 
conference with the commissioner of 
welfare, said: 

“The commissioner and his counsel 
said all they can do is to state what 
the law is and the way they interpret 
it. Its enforcement, however, is in 
the hands of the attorney general, and 
interpretations will probably be estab- 
lished on the basis of trials brought 
before the courts. They admit that 
this bill was passed without due con- 
sultation with educational institutions 
and that it was made exceptionally 
severe and tight in order to prevent 
undesirable from evad- 
ing the law. 

“In general, those of us represent- 
ing the colleges felt that we applauded 
the purposes of the Tompkins Act, 
but felt that it wrought undue hard- 
ship upon the honest and upright 
institutions.” 


solicitations 


AMENDMENT INTRODUCED 


An amendment to exempt certain 
educational institutions from provi- 
sions of the act was introduced in 
the assembly on January 11. An 
authoritative source declares that this 
particular amendment is so worded 
that it will never get through, as its 
phraseology would leave the whole 
matter far too wide open. However, 
by the end of the legislative session 
the law may be made less burden- 
some. Meanwhile, full compliance is 
recommended as the only course open 
to educational institutions whose 


activities fall within the limits of the 
law as it now stands. 
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GIANT 
LUMINAIRE 


suspended under 
dome of M.I.T.’s 


Central Library 


“Spider web” in the 
upper right is orig- 
inal skylight in dome. 


THE SECTION UNDER THE DOME OF 
Central Library at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is used as the engi- 
neering library, lighted by a 16 ton 
suspended lighting unit believed to be 
the largest ever installed. 

In this space the lighting and acous- 
tics were poor and many ideas were 
furnished for their correction. Among 
other suggestions, some felt that the 
30,000 watts of floodlighting at the 
eye of the dome would be made effec- 
tive at reading levels if the dome 
surfaces were painted with high re- 
flectance paint. 

The solution proposed by Profs. 
L. B. Anderson and H. L. Beckwith in- 
cluded five objectives: (1) to keep 
the dome, which to many symbolizes 
the institute externally, clearly defined 
as a dome when one is inside the build- 
ing; (2) to avoid means that would re- 
quire frequent painting of the dome, 
because of the great amount of expen- 
sive scaffolding and materials needed; 
(3) to maintain a level of illumination 
highly satisfactory at table top reading 
levels; (4) substantially to reduce the 
reverberation of the room, and (5) to 
compress the great size of the original 
space to a smaller scale, more friendly 
and less distracting. 

A gigantic luminous indirect, fluo- 
rescent lighted luminaire that includes 
28 light metal, hollow, acoustical baf- 



































fles, 16 feet long and perforated for 


sound absorption by materials within, 
is suspended 14 feet 2 inches above 
the floor. 

The suspension is by four members 
2%g inches in diameter O.D. seamless 
steel tubing, hung from a framework 
of steel attached at 12 points to the 
The tubes 
provide the wiring channels to the 
luminaire hanging 51 feet below the 
skylight of the dome. 


structural concrete dome. 


The diffusers, T bars and hangers 
were furnished by the lighting equip- 
ment manufacturer who cooperated . 
with M.LT. in 


development of the all-luminous ceil- 


authorities at the 
ing. The diffusers are of corrugated 
acrylic plastic of the same specifica- 
tions of 
(0.082 

The 


thickness 
in.) used in the new ceiling. 
total for 92 
72-inch lamps and 144 
18-inch fluorescent lamps is about 14 
kilowatts. Less power is required than 
originally for the giant unit and the 
floodlights left in the dome after re- 
modeling. The luminaire delivers 75 
footcandles at desk surfaces. 

The installation of the lighting was 
the first step in a renovation that will 
replace the dark floor and furniture 
with lighter tints, to bring bright- 
ness comparisons throughout the area 
much closer together. 


translucence and 


kilowatt load 


fluorescent 
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DECORATING 


with a cautious eye 
on the budget 


CHARLOTTE S. CLEELAND 


Interior Designer; Consulting Decorator, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill 


THE COST INVOLVED IN DOING A 
decorating job successfully does not 
necessarily involve large expenditures 
of money. To do the job well often 
is less costly than to do it badly so 
that it has to be done over again in 
a short time because of the bad plan- 
ning. Even though the budget in- 
volved is not lavish, the decorating 
venture can turn out to be more effec- 
tive than a job in which price was 
no consideration 

Most colleges 
that, beneath the 
cay and the 


have old buildings 
general look of de- 
overlay of mismated 
planning, have strong architectural de- 
This design can be 


sign x 0d 


uncovered with fairly startling results. 
Many of these buildings have be- 
come the helpless victims of the type 
of refurbishing that is done under 
pressure, where the primary concern 
has been to get the work done quickly 
and for the least money. This has 
resulted in “hack” remodeling jobs 
that have been delegated to the head 
of buildings and grounds. He with 
all good intentions “gets the job 
done,” adding lumber here and there, 
where required, with no relationship 
to the architecture. 

In similar situations, college paint- 
moved their ladders down 
hallways and through rooms using 


ers have 


been available, 
the color choice often being governed 
by the fancy of anyone near at hand 
or by the number of cans of paint 
of a particular color on hand. As a 
result of this .hodge-podge of lumber 
and random choice of colors, some 
residence halls‘ and other buildings 


whatever paint has 


present a discouraging picture. 

A coordinated plan, accompanied 
by a check on resources, is 
called for. Actual experience shows 
that money can be saved by following 
a long-range plan rather than by 
resorting to cheap expediency. 


unseen 


A certain amount of painting and 
refurbishing has to be done every 





Above: Hall area in the main 
administration building as it was 
before our decorating venture. 
One stairway leads to the base- 
ment, another stairway leads to 
dormitory sleeping rooms, and 
a pair of doors opens onto a 
restroom. Left: Trim new door- 
way that closes from view the 
unattractive area shown above. 
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Above: In the sunroom, off the 
main lounge, an elegant inex- 
pensive cotton print adds much 
more dignity than a “cheap 
one” of the same price. Right: 
Old doorway hangings were 
used to cover davenports and to 
replace draperies in the soph- 
omore lounge. Windows were 
given breadth and dignity by 
adding valances and extra width. 
year. There is no reason why that 
work cannot be arranged to fit into 
an over-all plan. Color itself can 
work magic, and in many buildings 
through a change of color an almost 
complete metamorphosis takes place. 
Color used wisely can mask many 
undesirable features and can point up 
the spots that are assets. 


Under any given condition, the 


essential value lies not necessarily in 
the amount of money spent but in 
what colors or items are brought to- 
gether in a unit or are assembled as 


an over-all coordinated idea. When 
new furnishings or decorative touches 
are added, careful planning should 
be done to consider how, by a few 
well thought-out changes, 
conditions can be improved. 

At MacMurray College, we changed 
the whole spirit of a large social room 
that is used by many outside groups. 
By painting the walls an elegant off- 
white and by putting up new dra- 
peries in a soft color that helped to 
neutralize the conglomeration of col- 
ors and styles in the furniture, the 
room took on an inviting cheerful- 
ness. We also rehung to advantage 
a large number of paintings that had 
been given to the college over a 
period of years. We unearthed an 
original Corot and an Inness and hung 


existing 
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them low so that people could enjoy 
them. The draperies in an adjoining 
faculty lounge were dyed the same 
tone as the walls, making them richer 
looking and almost new in compari- 
son to their former faded appearance. 

One of our problems was an en- 
trance hall in the administration 
building, oldest building on the cam- 
pus. On the ground floor are located 
a social room, a reception room, most 
of the administrative offices, plus the 
switchboard and information center. 
As one entered the building from a 
pleasant portico, a hall area presented 
itself, the most obtrusive feature of 
which was a large opening cut into 
a high wall. This opening exposed 
to view a stairway leading to the 
basement, another stairway leading to 
the dormitory sleeping rooms above, 
and a pair of ugly mirrored doors 
opening onto a restroom and the 
staff bedrooms beyond. Visitors who 
stepped to the switchboard for in- 
formation were confronted with this 
dismal view. Moreover, if they had 
to go to the president's or the deans’ 
offices, they passed through this 
dreary and shabby hall. 

The problem was not only an ar- 
chitectural one but a decorative one. 
Several plans submitted had to be by- 
passed because they were far too ex- 


pensive, involving as they would major 
architectural However, we 
solved the problem as shown in the 
photographs on the opposite page at a | 


cost of around a thousand dollars. 


changes. 


The walls were thick so we had to 
recess the new doors, add side panels, 
and reduce the size of the large un- 
gainly opening. We added a false 
frame to the sides and top, and thus 
reduced the size of the opening. For 
the recess we arranged panels with 
interesting architectural detail and 
added an ornamental panel above the 
two large swinging doors. The doors 
themselves are decorated with mold- 
ings, and the false frame, which con- 
sists of a double trim, was fitted out 
with marbelized paper in handsome 
design. Moldings on the trim and the 
door are similar in style to our other 
old doors. Thus, a definite relationship 
to the existing architecture gives the 
new door, and the hall itself, dignity 
and elegance. Large scale lamps and 
marble topped planter tables have 
been added at the sides of the door for 
interest and warm light 

Another problem we encountered 
consisted of the dormitory rooms used 
by freshmen girls in MacMurray’s old- 
est building, Main Hall. There the 
ceilings are extremely high, the win- 
dows tall, and the rooms dark. Through 
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Left: In the se- 
nior lounge new 
draperies of 
beautiful damask 
match the old 
carpet; the room 
has been trans- 
formed through 
color relation- 
ships alone. Be- 
low: New fabrics 
in chairs and re- 
designed lamps 
in the lounge in 
Ann Rutledge Hall. 


the years, flowered wallpapers and 
green woodwork had been added until 
the rooms seemed to have reached a 
state of utter hopelessness. The plaster 
underneath the paper was bad and it 
always will be bumpy unless it is com- 
pletely redone. That being impossible, 
we decided to do what we could with 
color. Walls in all the have 
been covered with paint in one of 


rooms 
several light neutral colors. Colors 
chosen are those that the girls can use 
as a background for a decorating 
scheme of their own. We also have 
started to lighten all the woodwork 
We plan to use a different neutral 
tone for each wing, such as parchment 
or gray, with variety being introduced 
into the wall colors 

The lounges of a residence hall 
buile in 1930 and used mainly by 
sophomores, were beginning to look 


shabby. 


had been recovered and 


From time to time a piece 
repaired but 
always this had been done with no 
long-range plan in view so that the 
main lounge, particularly, was only a 


faded reminder of its former elegance 
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In this lounge we have made a num- 
ber of changes, keeping the budget 
cautiously: in mind. 

First of all, we lightened the wall 
color. We painted the lounge a plati- 
num eggshell, a kind of off-white with 
the combined good points of ivory 
and gray. Ceilings and cornices we 
made bone white. Heavy draperies, 
which had hung at the entrances to 
hall, sunroom, and date parlors, shut- 
ting off the natural light, were taken 
down. Since the fabric in the draperies 
was magnificent damask, much of it 
still usable after the bad parts had 
been cut away, we decided to reuse it 
to slipcover sofas and settees. That 
done, we had enough left completely 
to restyle the two large windows in 
the lounge. We extended the draperies 
beyond the window area and added 
wide valances at the top to reduce 
height and to add dignity and archi- 
tectural importance. The transforma- 
tion from the narrow strips that once 
hung over each side of the window, 
excluding the daylight, was rewarding; 
the cost was only that of the labor, 
some new fringe, and lining material 

We put into the date parlors, lead- 
ing off from the lounge, new silky 
casement curtains made of a strong 
synthetic yarn. These curtains add a 
sense of space to the small rooms and 
also admit more light. For the sun- 
room draperies we tried an inexpen- 
sive, but nicely detailed and elegant, 
French print. The sunroom opens 
from the main lounge and is a part 
of the over-all picture. 

Our biggest saving has come from 
taking up the huge worn carpet in the 
main lounge and cutting it into smaller 
rugs for the smaller lounges. Instead 
of buying a large new carpet to take 
its place, we have left the floor bare. 
This was feasible as it was already 
covered with a handsome black rub- 
ber tile, practical for heavy traffic. A 
new rug covers only the area between 
the sofas and in front of the fireplace. 

This lounge and its adjoining rooms 
now have a related scheme of off- 
white walls, black tile floors, and fur- 
niture in the rich red and gold damask 
of the old hangings. Some of the set- 
tees and chairs are covered with red 
satin lining from the old draperies. 
New fabrics have been put on a few 
chairs, fabrics chosen to carry out the 
color scheme. The room has recap- 
tured all its original elegance at a 
truly budget investment. 

Ann Rutledge Hall, for seniors, 
needed new draperies and the chairs 
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New wallpaper 
with a bit of ele- 
gance and flair 
and plain tex- 
tured draperies 
changed the en- 
tire spirit of the 
reception room in 
the main building, 
which previously 
had a drab and 


run-down look. 




















required repairing. The walls will have 
to be repapered this spring so ma- 
terials were carefully selected with 
the new paper in mind. We have cov- 
ered a number of pieces of furniture 
with so-called slipcovers. These slip- 
covers are made of upholstery material 
so that they will not look cheap and 
yet the fabric can be removed for 
cleaning. One look at the accumula- 
tion of hair oil on the old upholstery, 
from the “visiting dates,” convinced 
us that a removable cover was the 
right answer for date room chairs. The 
labor cost is less prohibitive and the 
material less costly. A well tailored 
slipcover can look as well as an up- 
holstered piece if the choice of fabric 
is right. The old idea that a slipcover 
must wash does not fit into this pic- 
ture; dry cleaning should be used. 
Fabrics selected should have body, 
should not wrinkle, and should stay in 
place; with a little extra care, they 
will give the general appearance of an 
upholstered piece. 

In this main lounge for the seniors, 
the new draperies have been chosen to 
match the old carpet. Many have 
asked us if the carpet is new, proving 
that about 
through color relationships alone. By 
careful planning of color for the pieces 
that had to be redone in the sun- 
room, which opens directly from this 
lounge, and by changing the wall 


transformation can come 





color, draperies not in the best taste 
bur still good enough to use have been 
enhanced in appearance 

The large reception room in our 
main building had a drab and 
down look. We have added new wall- 
paper with a bit of elegance and flair, 
and we have selected plain textured 


run 


draperies to match the background 
color of the wallpaper; now objects 
in the room show off to their best 
advantage. In all major lounges, lamps 
have been carefully studied as to real 
quality and potential. By using risers 
to raise the shades and by selecting 
larger shades, more light is available 
Some lamps that looked out of date 
have taken on the glamour of real 
decorator’'s pieces, at the price of a 
good commercial shade 

Perhaps the most rewarding aspect 
of our decorating project has been the 
enthusiasm of the students. Students 
take pride in their surroundings and 
are much more eager to return an- 
other year to an institution that they 
can show with pride to their parents 
and friends. 

Colleges that wish to increase theit 
enrollment can well afford to attack, 
in a realistic way, shabbiness and me 
diocrity of appearance. They would 
do well to make some allowance in 
the budget for decorating according to 
plan. It might well put them into the 


running again. 
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RESIDENCE HALL DESIGN 


Our Plan Is Showing, We Hope 


NORVALL C. BOVEE 


Controller 


Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant 


INNUMERABLE 
written about 


ARTICLES HAVE BEEN 
how to determine the 
need for residence hall facilities and 
how to While 


finance construction. 


these aspects of housing are of para- 


mount importance, no less significant 
are those details that pertain to the 
planning and characteristics of the 
building. The purpose of this article 
is to present some of these details that 
we believe to be unique and to de- 


scribe the methods that proved helpful 
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in planning a new unit at Central 
Michigan College of Education. 

At present, although approximately 
a thousand men and women are housed 
in four residence halls on the campus, 
a need exists for facilities double that 
number. Our previous experience has 
revealed that halls housing about 250 
students are both manageable and fi- 
nancially sound. Therefore, we are 
planning a quadrangle of four 250 bed 
units with a central food building 


DONALD W. KILBOURN 


Supervisor of Housing 


Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant 


first dormitory and central food 
building was completed recently. The 
building is constructed of red brick 
with stone trim to match existing 
buildings. Financing was through pri- 
vate funds. All housing units at Central 
Michigan College have been financed 
in this manner and operate on a self- 
liquidating basis. 
Since the end of World War I, all 
residence halls at Central have been 
built on the suite plan: a bedroom and 
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a study for every two students. Because 
the residents overwhelmingly have pre- 
ferred this kind of living arrangement, 
we decided to feature the suite plan in 
the new buildings. At the same time, 
however, we were not satisfied with 
certain details within the older build- 
ings and set out to find what improve- 
ments we could make in the new hall. 

Our first step was to poll the stu- 
dents. We asked what one single im- 
provement in construction would be 
most desirable to them. The majority 
bath facilities for 
At first, this recommenda- 
tion seemed preposterous. 


wanted individual 
each suite. 
Investiga- 
tion revealed, however, that individual 
baths for each suite would cost little 
more than gang and toilet 
rooms. The actual cubage used is about 
the same, but the individual bath for 
each suite does away with the necessity 


showers 


of using the heavy marble and tile con- 
struction of gang showers. The elimi- 
nation of the large public shower and 
toilet rooms should do two things: (1) 
place responsibility for care of the in- 
dividual bath-toilet arrangement upon 
the residents of each suite, and (2) 
eliminate labor cost in maintenance. 

To enable resident advisers, student 
supervisors, Custodians and students to 


get a concrete visualization of a suite, 
a mockup that con- 


we constructed 











Opposite Page: Architect's ren- 
dering of total project. Building 
in foreground is Robinson Hall. 
This and the central food com- 
mons are now in operation. 
Above: Plan of typical suite. 
Right: Study room of suite as 
seen from corridor doorway. 
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formed to the actual suite size and gen- 
eral plan. Using cinder blocks for 
walls and beaverboard for mortar joints 
and partitions, we incorporated actual 
furniture, bathroom fixtures, lights, 
windows and doors. We then invited 
groups numbering a dozen at a time to 
inspect the mockup and to make sug- 
gestions. Features of the design were 
explained, and questions were an- 
swered. We solicited the visitors for 
ideas as to improving what we hoped 
might become a fine residential hall. 

Some of the comments were: “Be 
sure to include a space where residents 
can tack up pictures, notices, etc. with- 
out damaging the walls.” “The study 
desks do not have enough writing 
space.” “Try to figure out something 
to get the desk lamp off the desk and 
out of the way.” “Keep the furniture 
finish light.” “Try to include some 
soundproof rooms for musicians.” “De- 
sign the recreation space so that the 
noise from the table tennis enthusiasts 
is eliminated.” “How about a meeting 
room for the hall council?” “Keep the 
recreation space on the ground floor 
and not in the basement.” 

These and other suggestions gave us 
a good idea of students’ likes and dis- 
likes about their living arrangements, 
and several major changes resulted in 
our plans. For example, the bathroom 






was moved from the study to the bed- 
room side of the suites. The square 
foot area of the bedroom was reduced; 
the size of the study room was in- 
Two built-in desk tops of 
heavy, laminated plastic (6 feet by 2 
feet 6 inches) were provided. Above 
the desk is a large area of corkboard 

Thus, the people who are to use and 


creased. 


work in the new building were given 
every Opportunity to express their opin- 
and to suggest 
Their ideas opened our eyes to certain 


ions improvements 
details which we had overlooked and 
which will contribute to more harmo- 
nious and satisfying surroundings for 
the residents. 

From our own experience in housing 
came other ideas that we felt might 
cut maintenance costs and improve the 
livability. From the standpoint of 
cleaning individual rooms, one of the 
most difficult spots is the under-the- 
bed area. To eliminate this problem, 
we decided to build-in the beds and to 
seal off the entire area below 
springs. This has eliminated a poten- 
tially insanitary situation. 


the 


Plaster walls, always a source of ir- 
ritation from the standpoint of repair 
and maintenance, were virtually elimi- 
nated in the college's new physical ed- 
ucation building, completed two years 
ago. Exposed building blocks were 
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ised for most interior surfaces. Because 
yur architect declared that the acousti- 
cal properties of these blocks were sat 
stactory, we decided to use this type 
of wall. It is painted in pastel tints 
In the individual suites themselves, 
wardrobe assembly provides a partial 
partition between study and bedroom 
The 6 foot opening between the two 
rooms may be closed off by an accor- 
dion fold partition. With the screen 
folded, the combined area of the bed- 
room and study gives the suite an This picture, 
appearance of expansiveness taken from the 





In order to eliminate as much venti- study room, 
lation trouble as possible in the bath- shows the bed 
rooms, ¢ ge ventilating shaft was arrangement, al- 
constructed adjacent to each bath. In so the modern 
this shaft is cabinet space for the stor- accordion door 
age of cleaning materials which stu- used to close off 
dents need for maintenance of the suite. the bedroom 
In the bathrooms, lavatories have been from the study. 
raised 6 inches above standard height. In the back- 

Student government plays a major ground is the 
réle at Central Michigan College and bathroom door. 
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each hall is, to large degree, self-gov- 


erned. To give the student administra- 
tive council additional prestige and to 
provide adequate meeting facilities, we 
planned a separate council room on the 
first floor. The room, which accommo- 
dates 30 men, can be used as a reading 
room and lounge when meetings of 
the council are not being held. 

The recreation areas enable residents 
to sponsor and participate in a number 
of indoor activities. During the long 
groups 
have proved popular in the living units. 


Michigan winter, discussion 
There are two fireplaces, one in the 
main lounge and the other in the adja- 
cent recreation 


room. Contiguous to 


the recreation room is a kitchenette 
which opens into the recreation room 
and has a pass-through window into 
the lounge area. Adjacent to the main 
recreation room is a games room for 
table 


tennis, Indian wrestling, and 
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Main lounge in Michigan Central’s new residence hall. Recreation rooms are behind the brick walls. 


weight lifting. The main recreation 
room provides space for television 
viewers, card players, and visitors. 

On each floor, a small soundproofed 
room enables music students to prac- 
tice without their disturbing other resi- 
dents 
typing 

A dining unit is connected to the 


The rooms also are used for 


residence hall by an enclosed passage- 
way. 

Other features include built-in re- 
frigerators, individual house telephones, 
spring-clip drapery rods, open cloak 
space (off the main lounge) for 200 
coats, guest rooms, especially designed 
windows of the awning type, and book- 
shelves. 

Our planning for this residence hall 
has been effective and pleasant because 
of the following reasons: 

1. The financing agency was inter- 
ested in developing comfortable, hy- 












gienic facilities as well as in providing 
an income producing investment 

2. The architectural firm, Roger Al- 
len and Associates of Grand Rapids, 
was willing to devote a minimum of 
one day a week to a general conference 
with administrative and supervisory of 
ficials. Our willingness to 
listen to and to analyze new ideas and 


architects 


to coordinate various and sundry ideas 
into sound, working plans facilitated 
our work. 

3. The administrative staff was en 
thusiastic and cooperative. Through its 
vision, students, custodians and super- 
visors made invaluable contributions to 
the plans for the new hall. 

4. The enthusiasm and willingness 
of the students to cooperate with the 
housing program and the firsthand 
practical suggestions the students gave 
will ensure better living conditions for 
themselves and for future residents. 
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RESIDENCE HALL DESIGN 





Convertible Model—for Men or Women 


CARTER E. HEWITT 


Hewitt and Bastian, Architects, Peoria, Ill. 


THE KEY PROBLEM OF COLLEGE DORM- 
itories is how to build a substantial 
fire resistant building at low cost. 
Western Illinois State College has a 
new residence hall that was constructed 
at a cost of $2020 per student, exclud- 
ing equipment, financing costs, and 
fees 

Two three-story brick units are con- 
nected by a high ceilinged lounge area. 
This makes possible the accommoda- 
tion of 102 women in one wing and 
102 men in the other, or all men or 
all women. Toilets have been designed 
so that no fixtures need be changed 
to accommodate women. 

Partitions between rooms are espe- 
cially designed for sound resistance, 
and room layouts have been studied to 


achieve privacy especially for study at 
late hours. Partitions are nonload bear- 
ing except in corridors. Each student 
room affords 77 square feet per occu- 
pant. 

Cost results were achieved by the 
most careful analysis of construction 
methods. Two complete sets of draw- 
ings were prepared and bids were 
taken on both. One set called for flat- 
slab construction lifted by Youtz-Slick 
(if desired by the contractor) with 
exterior walls of insulated aluminum 
panels and with brick end walls or con- 
ventional walls of brick and light- 
weight block. The other set called for 
brick and block exterior walls, block 
bearing partitions at corridors, and a 


concrete floor system using exposed 


Main lounge in the new residence hall at Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb. The glazed wall of the first-floor lounge provides 
a smooth transition from the outdoors to controlled indoor space. 


lightweight concrete filler tiles. Owing 
to the conveniently short spans, the lat- 
ter construction was found to be less 
expensive and was used. 

The metal panel walls are warmer 
than is the cavity type of masonry but 
the cost is the same. Brick and block 
were selected because of their more 
conventional appearance and the es- 
thetic harmony of the building with 
others on the campus. Metal walls also 
involved a small insurance penalty, but 
this was almost exactly offset by the 
decrease in fuel required. 

The whole building is acoustically 
treated, at low cost, by spray painting 
the lightweight concrete ceilings and 
walls, thus preserving the excellent 
sound absorbing characteristics of this 
material. There is no plaster finish as 
the institution's experience with main- 
tenance of plaster surfaces has been 
unfavorable. Toilets have glazed tile 
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FLOOR LOUNGE WITH 
VENDING MACHINES 
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BASEMENT PLAN 





Costs of Construction, Furnishings and Landscaping 
per Student (204 students accommodated) 


Construction contracts $2020 Fees and financing costs (including 
$25,000 improvement to another 
dormitory, $10,000 contingency 
fund, and $19,325 for one year’s 
capitalized interest) 450 


Lounge furnishings, bed springs, 
mattresses, chairs (all other fur- 
nishings are built-in and included 
under general contract) 147 


Landscaping 49 Total $2666* 


*Two three-room apartments for faculty supervisors, main lounge, storage, 


toilets, incinerators and floor lounges are included in this cost per student 
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PLAN STUDENT ROOMS 


walls and ceramic tile floors. Heavy 
traffic floors, such as corridors, stairs 
and lounge, are covered with a heavy 
duty, oil bonded composition floor tile. 
Sleeping room floors are surfaced with 
asphalt tile, and a coved rubber tile 
base is used throughout. 

Exterior and interior surfaces are de- 
signed for low maintenance. Heavy 
section aluminum windows and cop- 
ings, built-up roofing, brick and glass 
are the only materials exposed to the 
weather. Roofing and flashing carry a 
20 year bond. Interior wood finish is 
all hardwood, principally oak. 

Floor lounges are reduced to areas 
required for automatic vending ma- 
chines, telephone booths, and the like, 
as experience indicates that floor 
lounges are little used. Automatic coin 
operated washing machines and driers 
are provided in toilet areas. 

The financial plan for the building 
is of the self-liquidating type. In order 
to keep the room rent at $5 a week 
without overcrowding, revenues from 
an existing dormitory are pledged as 
security for the 35 year bonds, which 
were sold at auction. The sum of $25,- 


4\ 





Left: View of typical study room in 
Western Illinois’ new residence hall. 
Picture was taken from right-hand cor- 
ner of room, as is indicated on the 
plan. The view in lower photograph 
was taken from the point shown in the 
lower left-hand corner of the floor 
plan. Lower left: Urinal that is adapt- 
able for use by women by merely en- 
closing it with a standard compartment. 
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000 is to be spent out of the bond 
issue On this existing dormitory 

Commercial insurance is carried on 
the building. Premiums are at a mini- 
mum since the building is completely 
fire resistant. 

Future plans call for possible exten- 
sion of the central lounge section by 
adding a dining room and kitchen. For 
the present, however, a cafeteria in the 
new Science Building near by will 
amply serve the residents. 


From the esthetic standpoint, the 
new residence hall adds a fresh har- 
monious note to the campus. Its ex- 
terior of light straw colored silica brick 
matches existing buildings and the 
new Science Building. The simple 
clean lines of the building are relieved 
by existing trees and lawns and by 
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carefully planned additional landscap- 
ing, which includes a smoking and 
relaxation area screened from prevail- 
ing winds. The glazed wall of the 
lounge provides a smooth transition 
from the outdoors to controlled indoor 
space. 

The result has been achieved on a 
budget that should encourage other 


institutions to provide light, clean, mod- 
ern, low priced dormitories on a self- 
liquidating basis. Although the project 
was financed wholly through normal 
private business sources because of the 
board's preference, it could have been 
financed through the federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency because it 
qualifies for approval by that agency. 
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Survey of welfare practices 
in 78 of our larger institutions 
suggests that it pays to 


Be Nice to Blue Collar Workers 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE INSTITU- 
tions are beginning to realize the ne- 
cessity of meeting industry at least part 
way in offering attractive features that 
will decrease the high turnover in per- 
sonnel and the loss of workers to in- 
dustry. 

To learn the degree to which this 
effort is being made, we mailed 185 
questionnaires to colleges and univer- 
sities for the purpose of comparing 
some personnel aspects of plant opera- 
tion and maintenance. This summary 
is based upon the 78 questionnaires 
that were returned. Institutions covered 
in the survey ranged from those with 
only a few hundred students to those 
with enrollments exceeding 10,000. 

In seeking a basis for institutional 
comparison, the size of student enroll- 
ment was selected as this influences 
For example, the 
greater the enrollment the larger the 
size and number of buildings, the more 
wear and tear, the more varied the 
services, and the greater amounts of 
services required. Since the large school 
has more buildings, larger buildings, 
and/or longer hours during which 
existing facilities are used, this basis 
seemed to be the more nearly accurate 
for the purposes of our survey. 

Two survey questions have been 
omitted from this tabulation. They are 
(1) the number of acres owned by 
an institution (some designated farm 
land, main campus, forests and land 
under water in one figure, and a com- 
parison of maintenance personnel could 
not be effectively made), and (2) the 
number of permanent buildings (there 
was lack of comparative data on the 
areas of square feet or cubic feet), 


most Operations. 
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Cc. 


A. CHRISTOPHE 


Business Manager 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College 


Do you use an organization chart? 
Of the 78 institutions under considera- 
tion, only 35 indicated that some form 
of organization chart is being used 
Forty used no chart; three did not 
answer this question. (See Table 1.) 

The largest group of institutions 
using an Organization chart, as well 
as the largest group that does not use 
an Organization chart, comprises col- 
leges and universities with an enroll- 
ment of fewer 1000 students. 
However, as enrollment increases the 
differences between groups using a 
chart and groups not using a chart in 
the same group decreases 


than 


PURPOSES OF CHARTS 

Six benefits gained from use of an 
organization chart for maintenance 
operation were given. The first three 
were listed on our questionnaire, and 
the others were written in 

Of 35 that use organizaton charts, 
29 institutions give as one of the pur- 
poses for which they use them, “line 
of authority.” The second largest use 


TABLE 1 -RESPONSES TO QUESTION: DO 


Total in Group ‘= 


Size of Enrollment 





Number % of Total | Yes 


Under 1000....... 26 33.33 | 5 
1001 to 2000..... 12 15.39 | 3 
2001 to 3000..... . 10.26 | 4 
3001 to 4000..... r 2 8.97 | 3 
4001 to 5000..... 4 am i..3 
5001 to 6000..... 4 5.13 3 
6001 to 7000..... 5 6.41 | 4 
7001 to’ 8000..... 2 2.56 | 2 
8001 to 9000..... 1 1.28 | 1 
9001 to 10,000... 3 385 | 3 
Over 10,000...... 6 7.69 4 

a 78 | 100.00 | 35 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


made of such charts is that of “super- 
for purpose 24 of the 
responding groups use charts. Two of 
the groups use charts for “promotions,” 
while “divisional responsibility,” “as- 
sistance in job classification,” and “gen- 
eral organization” account for one each. 
As a whole, to establish a definite line 
of direction seems the most significant 
and important purpose of the organ- 
ization chart. 

How many department employes do 
you have? To give a clear picture of 
employe distribution by kinds of serv- 
ice rendered, while at the same time 
being in 4 position to compare the 
group average with that of all insti- 
tutions using similar personnel, Table 
2 was compiled. 

The kinds of jobs shown represent 
some that may be found at any institu- 
tion. One institution had 80 job classi- 
fications, but we could not include all 
these. 


vision’: this 


Some institutions seem to use 
their personnel interchangeably. One 
college uses carpenters, painters and 
boiler firemen on the grounds during 


ORGANIZATION CHART? 


YOU USE AN 


Number Replying Not Responding 
. oes j 


% | No| % No % 
| 14.29] 19 | 47.50 2 66.67 
| 8511! 9 | 22.50 
| 11.43] 3 7.50 | 1 33.33 
8.51 | 4 10.00 | 
| 8.51 1 2.50 
8.51 | 1 | 2.50 
11.43] 1 2.50 
5.71 | 
2.86 | 
8.51 
| 11.43 | 2 5.00 
| 100.00 | 40 | 100.00 3 | 100.00 
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Carpenters and painters 

Plumbers and steamfitters 

Supt.— buildings and grounds 
Boiler firemen 

Other supervisors 
Pacedecec<cccccvcceens 


the summer months. Others have a 
large amount of “contributed” or “free” 
services. 

When it comes to part-time em- 
ployes, many institutions use students. 
The number employed varies from one 
to 94 by different members of the 
groups. 
students. 


In one case all janitors are 


The group, “Other Employes,” in- 
cludes all personnel that did not fall 
within one of the other categories. 

As can be observed from Table 2, 
the percentage variation for the same 
group of workers varies widely with 
the size of the institution. However, 
a comparison of this percentage with 
the average for all institutions may be 
more revealing. 

In the case of policemen, the group 
average varies from 1.07 per cent for 
institutions with a thousand students 
or less to 15.5 per cent for institutions 
with more than 10,000 students. The 
average for all participants in this 
survey is 4.37. 

Some of the larger institutions have 
found that it is more economical to 
let contractors do all skilled mainte- 
nance work. Therefore, they report no 
skilled workers. One 
10 full-time workers. 


institution has 
However, since 
there was so much overlapping a 
specific breakdown was not given. 


FULL-TIME EMPLOYES 


The range of hours worked by full- 
time employes covered by this survey 
is from 40 hours to 54 hours. Of 78 
institutions, 31 or 40.26 per cent work 
10 hours. However, the modal group 
of 32 institutions shows that the 44 
hour week is the most predominant. 

One institution reported that even 
though janitors work 54 hours they are 
paid time and a half for the nine 
hours. But, all other persons are re- 
stricted to a 44 hour week. Another 
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_Size of Enrollment—in Thousands 


4-5 | 56 | 
6.33 
74.75 
13.00 
3.50 
14.75 
5.50 
1.00 
4.00 
6.00 
5.50 
12.00 
5.00 


11.33 
82.33 
18.00 | 
1.00 
9.33 
15.00 
1.33 
11.00 
3.00 
0.00 
2.00 


institution fequires its supervisors to 
work 44 hours each week, while limit- 
ing its other personnel to 40 hours 
per week. 

Generally, the 40 hour week covers 
Monday through Friday, while the 44 
hour week employes work a half day 
on Saturday. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYES 


The hours worked by some part- 
time persons is higher than that re- 
quired of full-time workers. Schools 
were put in the group of maximum 
hours worked by the employes. In two 
instances the hours had a range of 
from 12 to 20 and from 6 to 20. The 
larger part of all part-time work is 
done by students. A few institutions 
use part-time skilled workers for econ- 
omy reasons and because of a lack of 
sufficient work that would require full- 
time service 

The only justification for such a 
wide variance of hours is that academic 
loads carried by students vary greatly. 
A small load enables the student to 
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21.87 
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13.16 
7.33 
7.00 
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6.00 
17.33 

9.33 

1.00 
15.33 
12.00 
21.00 
27.00 
35.66 
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15.40 
39.00 


work longer hours in order to continue 
his education without interruption. 

The modal group consists of the nine 
institutions (Table 4) that constitute 
12 per cent of the total and use part- 
time labor from 16 to 20 hours per 
week. 

No effort was made to determine 
the relative result or efficiency 


USE OF UNIFORMS 


Here we attempted to find out just 
how general is the use of uniforms for 
the maintenance staff. Of 78 reporting 
institutions, only 27 use or require the 
use of uniforms; 51 answered No to 
the question. Thus, generally, uniforms 
are not used or required. (Table 5.) 

It may be of significance that even 
though 27 institutions use uniforms in 
some manner, only 12 furnish them. 
At the other 15 institutions that re- 
quire uniforms the workers must fur- 
nish their own. 

Even though 12 institutions furnish 
the uniforms, only eight assume re- 
sponsibility for their being laundered, 


TABLE 3--AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 
FULL-TIME MAINTENANCE EMPLOYES OF 78 RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS 


Size of Enrollment 


Under 1000 

1001 to 2000 
2001 to 3000 
3001 to 4000 
4001 to 5000 
5001 to 6000 
6001 
7001 
8001 
9001 
Over 
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*One institution in this category did not respond to this question. 
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TABLE 4—-AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 
PART-TIME MAINTENANCE EMPLOYES OF 78 RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS 


Size of Enrollment 0-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 


Under 1000 
1001 
2001 
3001 
4001 
5001 
6001 
7001 
8001 
9001 
Over 


and 20 place the responsibility of 
upkeep on the users. In one instance, 
the institution divides the responsi- 
bility. It furnishes and launders some, 
while requiring certain groups to fur- 
nish and launder their own. 

One school launders the uniforms of 
elevator operators; four schools launder 
the uniforms used by janitors. Of the 
27 that require uniforms, in eight only 
the police or guards are required to 
wear them. 

In one instance, the custodial work 
in dormitories is not a part of the 
maintenance service. Therefore, no 
information was available. 

Several institutions require uniforms 
on food service workers but do not 
indicate that this is a part of their 
maintenance program. 


FREQUENCY OF MEETINGS 

Table 6 explains concisely just what 
maintenance departments think about 
staff meetings. There are 18 institu- 
tions in the modal group that have 
meetings between supervisors and ad- 
ministrative officials. They meet “when 
necessary.” The same group predom- 
inates in rel.tion to meetings between 
the supervisors and 
modal figure being 16. 

However, we must not overlook the 
fact that 13 of the 78 institutions 
have regular monthly meetings for 
supervisors and college officials, while 
14 have similar meetings for super- 
visors and employes. 


employes, the 


One institution has semi-monthly 
meetings but does not hold meetings 
during the summer. One school feels 
that a yearly meeting of supervisors 
and college officials is sufficient. 

A fairly consistent procedure of 
giving daily job assignments is through 
some form of written order. Fifty of 
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the 78 institutions use some definite 
procedure in authorizing work. The 
name, however, for work orders varies 
greatly. Some names used are: daily 
work sheet; shop order cost assembly; 
maintenance requisition; job sheet; 
routine request; job cost estimate and 
work sheet; maintenance department 
shop order; special work order; daily 
work report. 

In general, all forms contained vir- 
tually the same information. One 
school its form for three pur- 
poses: job cost estimate, work order, 
and invoice. 


uses 


Here is a field that needs more 
study when we consider that only 21 
out of 78 institutions have some form 
of handbook that guides both new and 
old employes on their respective jobs. 
The directives are called “The Corpora- 
tion Yard,” “Employes’ Handbook,” 
“Personnel Regulations,” and “Work 
Information System.” 

There are at least 18 special con- 
siderations that the institutions studied 
offer in varying degrees and number. 
The most generally used benefits are 
sick leave and retirement. One school 
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grants a sick leave of 12 days a year, 
one gives 2 weeks, while another gives 
144 days per month, accumulative up 
to 90 days. In one instance, an institu- 
tion adjusts weekly working hours of 
janitors during summer months from 
54 to 5214 hours. Another school ad- 
justs working hours for power plant 
employes only during the summer. 

Purchase discounts of 10 per cent 
are offered by one school at the uni- 
versity store while another gives 10 
per cent discounts on books. 

For this report, annual leave is in- 
cluded pay. In 
this connection, two schools grant 2 


under vacation with 
weeks and one grants 3 weeks. 

Table 7 is a compilation of all ben- 
efits offered by size of enrollment. 


SUMMARY 

Certain facts stand out glaringly 
and should be of vital aid to persons 
whose functions include solving main- 
tenance problems. 

A significant feature of any opera- 
tion is a definite organization. We 
found that only 44.8 per cent of the 
colleges had reduced their procedure 


TABLE 5—DO MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL WEAR UNIFORMS? 
BY WHOM ARE THEY FURNISHED AND LAUNDERED? 


Size of Enrollment 


Under 1000 
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2001 
3001 
4001 
5001 
6001 
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When 
Necessary 


Fre- 


Enroliment in quently Daily 
Thousands 
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! 
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TOTALS 3/18 | 16] 


a-Supervisors and college officials. 
b Supervisors and employes. 


TABLE 6-- FREQUENCY OF SUPERVISORS MEETINGS 


Semi- 
Weekly | Monthly | Monthly 


Semi- 


Weekly 


Note: 24 institutions indicate supervision as a purpose of their organizational chart. 


to a chart while 51.2 per cent had not 
bothered with this guide. 

Of those who use a chart, 82.8 per 
cent have line authority as their chief 
purpose, while a chart is used in 68.5 
per cent of the cases for supervision. 

The workers employed in mainte- 
nance by colleges vary widely even for 
the same size institutional group. This 
is because some have free or donated 
services, some use students to a large 
degree, while others either use part- 
time outsiders or split the time be- 
tween various jobs. 

The hours worked weekly by full- 
time personnel fall mainly in two 
groups: the 40 hour week, which ac- 
counts for 40.2 per cent of the colleges, 
and the 44 hour week, in which 41.5 
per cent of the institutions fall. The 
larger institutions fall mainly within 
the 40 hour group because the workers 
are members of labor unions 


TABLE 7 


Benefits Offered 


Credit union 
Sick leave 
Hospitalization 


Adjusted summer hours 

Retirement 

Group insurance 

Purchase discount through school... 
Discount at college store 

Vacation with pay 

Reduced rent 
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Free university courses 
Christmas party 
Summer picnic 

Union benefit 
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The greater number of part-time 
workers students who work, in 
some instances, as long as full-time 
workers. The larger colleges use few 
if any student workers. 


are 


There is a great question in the 
minds of colleges as to the position 
they should take on uniforms. Most of 
them this the individuals. 
Uniforms for elevator operators and 
policemen or guards are generally re- 
quired. In other cases it is optional. 


leave to 


A definite job assignment system is 
generally acceptable. This system is 
employed by 64.1 per cent of the re- 
porting institutions. However, only 
25.6 per cent use a directive or hand- 
book for giving other definite informa- 
tion about jobs. Here we could well 
give further study to the advisability 
of using a handbook as an aid. 

The study brought out one glaring 
fact that needs the attention of adminis- 
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trators, that is, the contact between the 
maintenance staff and administrators is 
practically nil. When this fact is con- 
sidered, along with the absence of any 
written directive for the rank and file 
of employes, the resulting effect on 
cooperation and harmonious public 
relations is quite obvious. The inter- 
pretation of administrative philosophy 
is by word of mouth and is easily 
distorted. 

Institutions are, however, increasing 
their special considerations and offer- 
ings to employes. This is a sign*of 
improving human relations and of 
an enlarging concept of the general 
welfare. Knowledge on the part of 
employes that colleges recognize the 
need for rotundity of their social and 
economic welfare will tend to alleviate 
some distorted concepts and will tend 
to make for better cooperation and a 
wholesome environment. 


BENEFITS OR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OFFERED FOR EMPLOYES 


7001- | 
8000 
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UNDER OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM OF GOV- 
ernment, responsibility for the admin- 
istration of education is primarily one 
for the local and state governmental 
agencies. Consequently, it is rare in- 
deed that legislation in one state be- 
comes of interest and concern to 
educational administrators throughout 
the entire country. The Tompkins Act, 
approved by the legislature of the 
state of New York during the 1954 
session, has become this rare exception. 

Apparently, in an effort to protect 
its Own citizens from the importu- 
nities of the agents of unknown and 
perhaps unworthy charities, the legis- 
lature added Article 10A to the Social 
Welfare Law. Under the provisions 
of this act and of Article 24 of the 
rules of the New York State Board of 
Social Welfare, promulgated to facil- 
itate its administration 

‘l. Every charitable organization, 
except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 482a of this article, which intends 
to solicit contributions from persons 
in this state by any means whatsoever 
shall, prior to any solicitation, file with 
the department upon forms prescribed 
by it, the following information: 

“a. The name under which the 
charitable organization intends to so- 
licit contributions. 

“b. The names and address of ofh- 
cers, directors, trustees and executive 
personnel. 

“c. The names and addresses of any 
professional fund raiser and profes- 
or will act 
on behalf of the charitable organiza- 


sional solicitors who act 


tion, together with a statement setting 
forth the terms of the arrangements for 
salaries, bonuses, commissions or other 
remuneration to be paid the profes- 
sional fund raiser and_ professional 
solicitors. 

“d. The general purposes for which 
the charitable organization is organ- 
ized. 

“e. The purposes for which the con- 
tributions to be solicited will be used. 

“f. The period of time during which 
the solicitation will be made 

“g. Such other information as may 
be mecessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection 
of contributors.” 

The list of organizations exempted 
from the provisions of the act would 
seem to be sufficiently inclusive to 


render it unnecessary for any college 
or university outside the state of New 
York to be concerned with the act: 


“1. This article shall not apply to 
corporations organized under the re- 
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The Tompkins Act 
Should Be Amended 


ligious corporations law, and other 
religious agencies and organizations, 
and charities, agencies and organiza- 
tions operated, supervised or controlled 
by or in connection with a religious 
organization. 

"2. The following persons shall not 
be required to register with the de- 
partment ° 

“a. Educational institutions when 
solicitation of contributions is confined 
to its student body and their families, 
alumni, faculty and trustees. 

“b. Fraternal, patriotic and social 
organizations when solicitation of con- 
tributions is confined to its member- 
ship. 

“c. Persons requesting any contribu- 
tions for the relief of any individual, 
specified by name at the time of the 
solicitation, if all of the contributions 
collected, without any deductions what- 
soever, are turned over to the named 
beneficiary.” 

Since few educational institutions 
conduct organized campaigns of gift 
solicitation outside the borders of their 
own states except among their own 
students, alumni, faculty and trustees, 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Vice Chancellor and Treasurer 


Washington University, St. Louis 


many have assumed that they need not 
comply with the requirements of the 
Tompkins Act. 

However, almost all institutions re- 
ceive Of expect to 
support from philanthropic 
tions chartered by the state of New 
York or from commercial corporations 


receive financial 


founda- 


incorporated therein. From correspond- 
ence with the New York Department 
of Social Welfare, it 
intends to interpret the word “person 


is clear that it 
in the statute to include corporations 

While it is true that charitable foun- 
dations and large business corporations 
are “persons” in the legal sense, no 
that they 
need the protection of the Tompkins 
Act contemplated by the Albany legis- 


one could contend really 


lators. It would seem clear their pri- 


mary intention must have been to 
protect the ordinary citizen of their 
state from fund solicitors employed by 
unknown organizations. It is difficult 
to believe that they intended to com 
pel institutions of higher education 
in this country, in order to receive 
grants from charitable foundations in- 


corporated in New York, to register 
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with the Department of Social Wel- 
fare and to file annual reports. 

The fee required for registration is 
nominal. It is the administrative time 
demanded by the lengthy registration 
forms and the certified annual reports 
that will be found most burdensome. 
Furthermore, it seems contrary to the 
comity of states for one of the 48 to 
impose its will upon the educational 
institutions of the other 47. Vigorous 
efforts should be made to obtain an 
appropriate amendment to the act. 

According to the Dec. 14, 1954, 
issue of Higher Education and Na- 
tional Affairs, issued by the American 
Council on Education, President Carter 
Davidson of Union College, who is 
also president of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities in the State 
of New York, made the following re- 
port to the council's committee on 
relationships of higher education to 
the federal government, after consulta- 
tion with the New York commissioner 
of social welfare and his legal counsel: 


PRESIDENT DAVIDSON’S REPORT 


“The commissioner and his counsel 
said all they can do is to state the way 
the law reads and how they interpret 
it. Its enforcement, however, is in the 
hands of the attorney general, and 
interpretations will probably be estab- 
lished on the basis of trials brought 
before the court. Their recommenda- 
tion, however, is that all colleges plan- 
ning to solicit funds in New York 
State register and pay the fee of $5. 
This fee is to be paid only once and 
secures permanent registration. If the 
solicitation is carried on by an alumni 
association Or some other organization 
separately incorporated from the col- 
lege, they too must register. 

““Each year the organization, if it 
has solicited or secured any funds 
within New York State, must submit 
a financial report upon the form to 


be provided by the State Department 
of Social Welfare within 90 days after 
the close of its fiscal year. This report 
does not necessarily have to be pre- 
pared by a C.P.A., but it must be 
verified by an outside authority and 
not by an auditing committee of the 
college or of the alumni association. 

“If, as part of the general promo- 
tional literature, the college publishes 
a list of donors, then they must secure 
in writing permission from the donor 


O 


to print his name in any such report. 
This is true of any report published 
after Sept. 1, 1954, even though all 
funds may have been secured before 
that date. 

“"In the case of bequests, permis- 
sion must be secured in writing from 
the executors of the estate before the 
name of the person who has left a 
bequest may be used in college litera- 
ture. It is very difficult to draw a line 
between publications which are strictly 
financial reports and those used for 
promotional purposes, and therefore it 
is better to play safe. 

“It is mot necessary to secure con- 
sent from an individual each time that 
his name is used, but one written con- 
sent can be considered as carrying 
over. If, however, the individual re- 
vokes his consent, then his name can- 
not be used. This revocation, however, 
must be made in writing. 

“It is not sufficient to put a profes- 
sional fund raiser on the payroll of the 


college to make him a bona fide em- 
ploye. He must actually be a full-time 
officer of the college employed on an 
annual or longer basis. 

“The commissioner admits that this 
bill was passed at the end of the ses- 
sion without due consultation with 
affected and interested parties, par- 
ticularly with educational institutions, 
and that it was made exceptionally 
severe and tight in order to prevent 
undesirable solicitations from slipping 
through the holes. They realize, how- 
ever, that there will be many prob- 
lems involved, and they are, therefore, 
interested in receiving sound sugges- 
tions for amendment of the law. It is 
the present intention of the State De- 
partment of Education to seek such 
amendments, and suggestions from 
agencies outside the state should be 
sent to Associate Commissioner Carroll 
V. Newsom. 

“In general, those of us represent- 
ing the colleges felt that we applauded 
the purposes of the Tompkins Act, 
but felt that it wrought undue hard- 
ship upon the honest and upright col- 
leges. We recommend, however, that 
colleges desiring to solicit gifts in New 
York State conform with the require- 
ments of the law during this first 
year and work with us in seeking 
amendments at the next session of the 
legislature.’ 


WOULD EXEMPT SOME 


“In answer to a question, President 
Davidson said that the representatives 
of higher education in New York State 
are attempting to secure an amend- 
ment to the law which would exempt 
accredited colleges and universities. 
They are not attempting to secure 
exemption for educational organiza- 
tions. The committee on relationships 
urged council members to be alert for 
attempts at similar legislation in other 
states.” 





Physical Plant Expansion 


. . » 18S under way on almost every campus in the country as an attempt 


is made to meet the anticipated increase in enrollment a few years hence. 
Carl M. F. Peterson of M.I.T. will discuss in the April issue the factors af- 
fecting college construction programs. 
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MANY 
means 


GRACIOUS LIVING MEANS 
things to many people. It 
living pleasantly, in harmony with 
one’s fellows. It means consideration 
of other persons. It means an atmos- 
phere in which poise and self-confi- 
dence are developed. It means being 
adequate to any social occasion. It 
means learning how to take part in 
rather than sitting 
silent or talking tirelessly. It means 


a conversation, 


living at peace with one’s self and in 
peace with others. 

Education is related to gracious 
living. In fact, in a college or uni- 
versity, students should be taught how 
to live graciously as well as how to 
think and how to earn a living. In 
fact, one might maintain that, if a 
student not learn how to be 
gracious, he may have some difficulty 
in earning a good living. 

If we concede that gracious living 
is good, the next question might well 
be: Is it expensive and, therefore, only 
for the rich? The answer is No; it 
isn't necessarily expensive! Why do 
so many people regard gracious living 
at college as constituting a budgetary 
problem? The answer probably is 
that we have associated it in our minds 
with damask, sterling silver, long- 
stemmed roses, and champagne glasses. 
Or we have decided that when we 
gave up table service, we had to give 
up gracious living, too. 

What are the things that go to make 
up gracious living? It strikes me that 
they are only things of the spirit: 
good manners, poise, living at peace, 
getting along with others. None of 
these involves spending money; all 
involve persons in relation to other 
persons. So let us think of the gra- 
cious things we can do in food service 
operations that don’t cost money. 

If each person in a food service 
operation smiled and spoke pleasantly 
to each student no matter how dif- 
ficult the student was, this would be 
peaceful. If all our cafeterias and 
dining rooms were spotlessly clean, 
had spotlessly clean dishes and silver 
(and why not call it silver, even if it 
is only a reasonable facsimile? ), and 
clean tables, this would be pleasant. 
If the walls are decorated in warm, 
cheerful colors, and if the food is 
presented in a colorful, interesting way 
on the cafeteria line, this would make 
people comfortable and satisfied. These 
apparently are fundamentals of gra- 
cious living. 


dc eS 


Too, there are physical things that 
make dining rooms and cafeterias less 
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Living Graciously 


involves the spirit, not the pocketbook 


institutional: planters, which we use 
with great effectiveness at Berkeley; 
flowers, if the budget allows; attractive 
chairs and tables. There are construc- 
tion items like air conditioning and 
soundproofing that make eating pos- 
sible in hot weather and pleasant in 
all weather. We might even concen- 
trate on the manners of students— 
figure out how to persuade them that 
only ulcers and irritation result from 
gulping food, and that conversation, 
not controversy, aids the gastric juices. 

The question we food service direc- 
tors must ask ourselves is: “Do we our- 
selves live graciously?” Students learn 
these things better from example than 
from precept. If we complain that the 
students have no manners, and then do 
nothing about teaching them how to 
be polite, are we fitted for jobs in an 
educational institution? Are we not 
committed to giving the students an 
opportunity to learn 
graciously if we take our pay from 
colleges or universities? If students 
throw bread and sing raucous songs, 
shall we say sadly, “Oh well, boys will 
be boys. Perhaps tomorrow they'll be 
quieter.” Or do we figure out why they 
do this and how to stop it? All of 
these things take thought, not money. 

To understand our task in teaching 
gracious living, come with me to com- 
mencement exercises at Berkeley on a 
hot day in June. Food service directors 
who work for privately endowed insti- 
tutions may not find this experience 
duplicated, but for many of us the day 
that papa and mamma and all of the 
friends and relatives come to see John 
or Mary graduate is when we renew 
again our faith in education, in the 
democratic way of life, and in people. 


how to live 
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Our commencement is held in the 
football stadium; we haven't any other 
place big enough! The students sit on 
the field in front of a stage set on 
the 20 yard line. Families, friends and 
interested bystanders sit in the stands. 
All the families crane their necks to 
see their child; the students twist and 
turn in their academic robes, not look- 
ing at their families until commence- 
ment is over. 

All the students look alike, uncom- 
fortable in academic dress. Each family 
is different. Some speak English; others 
don’t. Some are alumni; others didn’t 
finish high school. Some are distin- 
guished; others are not. But the fami- 
lies all have one thing in common 
They are proud. All the graduates have 
two things in common: They are proud 
and they embarrassed for fear 
someone may find out that they are 
taking the whole thing seriously enough 
to be proud. 

Isn't this typical of the American 
scene? We are a young, vigorous, 
self-conscious people. We think that 
an education is a good thing, and that 
gracious living is a good thing. But 
we don’t want anyone to think that 
we have to learn how to live graciously 


are 


Living graciously, then, is good; it 
is not expensive because it involves 
the spirit, not the pocketbook. 

For to teach young people only 
how to make the atom bomb without 
teaching them how to get along with 
other people so that they won't have 
tO use it Or won't want to use it is a 
very dangerous thing, as we have al- 
ready discovered. It is the food service 
director's job to know how to live 
graciously, so that she can teach gra- 
cious living to the students. 
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PERPETUAL INVENTORY METHODS 
and procedures for taking periodic 
physical inventories often vary from 
institution to institution. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan these two func- 
tions operate jointly in food service. 

The perpetual inventory, a pen and 
ink record on 5 by 8 cards, covers cur- 
rent merchandise receipts, issues and 
balances on hand, and also provides 
prices merchandise 
minimum stock requirements, and re- 
lated data. This record is supplemented 
by a series of three rotating physical 
inventories each year in contrast to a 
complete physical inventory taken an- 


unit for issues, 


nually or at more frequent intervals 

This joint method has been in oper- 
ation for the last five years, and has 
proved highly effective in maintaining 
adequate records of merchandise op- 
erations. Prior to that. time, the 
perpetual inventory record was main- 
tained as at present, but only one 
physical inventory was taken at the 
close of each fiscal year. The perpetual 
inventory record was adjusted, where 
necessary, this annual 


to agree with 


physical inventory. 


HOW SYSTEM OPERATES 


Just how does the present joint 
method function? 

There are certain basic principles 
involved. First of all, the entire sys- 
tem operates under the FIFO ( first-in, 
first-out) method of issuing merchan- 
dise. Further, the so-called lot number 
method is effective throughout. Under 
this method, a lot number is desig- 
nated for each day of the year, and 
all merchandise received on that par- 
ticular day is assigned this lot number. 
For identification purposes this num- 
ber is stamped on, or attached by 
tag to, all merchandise received. Lot 
numbers begin with one and extend 


through 999, so that a single series 
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Effective Methods of 


ervice Inventory 


HERBERT P. WAGNER 


Manager of Food Service 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


After 
reaching that figure the numbers again 
revert to one. 


will run more than two years 


The numbers greatly facilitate the 
FIFO method of issuing merchandise, 
as the lower numbers designate the 
oldest stock. Under every commodity 
each lot is treated as a separate entity, 
with separate accounting on the per- 
petual inventory record. Further, a 
separate issuing price is established for 


each lot at the time of receipt and, 
regardless of the length of time the 
lot remains in stock and subsequent 
market conditions, all issues from the 
lot are made at that price. This estab- 
lished price also is used for computing 
inventory values. 


ROTATING PHYSICAL INVENTORIES 

Supplementary to the perpetual in- 
ventory record is a series of rotating 
physical inventories of stock on hand. 
The index record containing the per- 
petual inventory includes 26 trays 
covering approximately 1200 items 
conveniently arranged by the various 
groups of commodities. Each series of 
rotating physical inventories extends 
over a four-month period, so that 
every commodity is verified three 
times annually. 


To fit any given situation the num- 
ber of rotating physical inventories in 
a year can be increased or decreased, 
depending upon necessity and mana- 
gerial policy. The first series extends 
from July through October; the sec- 
ond, November through February, and 
the final, March through June. Since 
there are 26 trays, this involves veri- 
fication of approximately six trays per 
month. 

In taking the physical inventories, 
the same cards are used over and over. 
These cards provide a valuable his- 
torical record of experience under each 
individual commodity, and any item 
that requires frequent adjustments 
should be scrutinized carefully to lo- 
cate the cause of the difficulty. The 
physical inventories are sandwiched 
between other duties so that they do 
not seem to 
operations. 

As soon as the physical inventory 
for a tray is taken, it is verified against 
the record system containing the per- 
petual inventory. It is highly desir- 
able that this verification be made 
promptly, as it facilitates the location 
of errors before stock has moved to 
any great extent. Small adjustments 
are made without an appreciable 
amount of time and effort being spent 
in locating the difficulty. However, 
more stress is placed on locating errors 
when the variation between the cards 
and stock on hand proves to be more 
significant. 


interfere with normal 


At the close of each series of in- 
ventories a report showing adjust- 
ments of quantities as well as dollar 
values is made to the campus business 
office. Almost without exception the 
overages and shortages virtually bal- 
ance out over the period of a year. 
At no time has the net annual dis- 
crepancy in either direction been more 
than $400 or $500, which is relatively 
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Henrotin Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 














n old friend 


For over thirty years Sexton and Henrotin Hospital 


have been neighbors on the near north side of Chi- 
cago. Good neighbors and good friends, each has 
helped the other. No one article at Sexton does more 
to cement such relations as Sherman Blend Exquisite 
Tea because of its enduring high quality. You, too, 


may choose Sherman Blend with equal confidence. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1055 
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insignificant on an inventory approxi- 
mating from $150,000 to $250,000 
and an annual 
$1,000,000 

As a further precaution, any marked 
discrepancy between the inventory rec- 
ord and the floor stock at the conclu- 


turnover of nearly 


sion of a lot also receives careful 
scrutiny. Obviously when the inventory 
record indicates that a lot has been 
used completely, the floor stock like- 
wise should be exhausted. Thus, in 
addition to continual verification by 
rotating inventories, marked variations 
between stock and records are checked 


at the conclusion of each lot. The 
rotating inventories tend to reduce the 
number of such variations. 

On June 30 the annual inventory 
is taken directly from the record sys- 
tem. A separate card used year after 
year is set up for each commodity. 
For convenience these cards are ar- 
ranged by trays. Lot numbers, together 
with quantities on hand under each 
lot and established prices, are first 
listed on these cards. The items then 
are extended, totaled and summarized 
by trays to determine the annual in- 


ventory total. Use of the same cards 


Pa 


at 3 
Ufateven your exhibit requirements... 


: iS 
‘ ~~ 


MICHAELS. />---7/ar CASES are your best buy 


This is one of many styles 


all built to assure maximum 


visibility and usefulness, distinctive appearance and protection against 
handling, theft, and the ingress of dust or vermin. ‘‘Time-Tight’’ cases are 
constructed of extruded bronze or aluminum, and incorporate such fea- 
tures as Innerlocking frames, exclusive with Michaels; mitered intersec- 
tions; no exposed screws (except where necessary for removal of hinged 
panels), and other structural advantages. 


‘*Time-Tight” cases are available in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended and 
recessed styles, and in any practical size. They meet exhibit requirements 
of universities, colleges, schools, libraries, museums, science laboratories 
and related types of display rooms. If necessary, Michaels will design 
special cases to meet specific requirements 


Send for literature which contains illustrations of case styles, complete 


construction details and specifications. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


P.O. Box 668-C 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Since 1870 the name Michaels bas been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 





year after year saves labor and also 
provides a historical record of experi- 
ence under each commodity. An in- 
ventory account maintained in the 
general ledger is brought into agree- 
ment with the year-end inventory by 
journal entry. If the overdraft in this 
account exceeds the inventory, the ex- 
cess is treated as operating expense, 
but if the reverse is true, the excess 
becomes revenue. 

The principal advantages of the 
foregoing method of taking inven- 
tories as compared to the former 
method of an annual physical inven- 
tory may be enumerated as follows: 

1. The peak load created by the 
former year-end complete physical in- 
ventory has been entirely eliminated. 
Consequently, there is less interference 
with normal operations. 

2. Inventory figures are available 
sooner after the close of the year than 
under the former method. 

3. Under the rotating method the 
checking of discrepancies is much 
more effective, because (a) it is much 
easier to determine causes of discrep- 
ancies, as the checkup occurs im- 
mediately after the physical inventory 
before much activity has occurred; (b) 
there is less pressure to complete the 
work quickly, so that the entire opera- 
tion is much more thoroughly done, 
and (c) discrepancies are located and 
corrected before becoming too serious. 

4. The inventory records are ad- 
justed to actual stock on hand more 
frequently, which assures smoother op- 
erations. 

5. Pilferage is less likely to occur 
because employes are aware of con- 
tinued vigilance and the likelihood of 
early detection. 

6. Employes are more careful in 
issuing stock and keeping stock rec- 
ords when they know that their work 
is being checked constantly. 

Experience built up over several 
years, not easily obtainable from an 
annual inventory, can be derived from 
rotating inventory cards. These cards 
help appreciably in locating weak- 
nesses in methods of filling orders and 
of recording all phases of merchandise 
operations, 

Experience has proved that the joint 
method of inventorying is superior to 
a perpetual inventory record supple- 
mented by periodic complete physical 
inventories. The joint method is rec- 
ommended to those who are contem- 
plating a change or who may be 
dissatisfied with their present system. 
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Senior dining room in Maguire Hall where upper- 
class resident students take their meals. 


Pihboy Hont: Treated Tunblons 


are used in the dining rooms 
at Georgetown University 


Georgetown University, the oldest Catholic institution 
of higher learning in the United States, has 5,000 
students and 900 professors in seven undergraduate, 
graduate and professional schools. 

Included in the dining room equipment of this out- 
standing university is an installation of Libbey-Heat- 
Treated Tumblers. Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers are 
specially processed to stand up 3-5 times longer 
than ordinary tumblers under the heaviest service 
conditions. They take hard knocks and steriliza- 
tion temperatures in stride. Through reduced 
breakage, you need fewer glassware replacements, 
smaller inventory, less storage space. And you 

get additional savings through Libbey’s chip- 
resistant rims, guaranteed: “A new glass if the 

rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips.” 

You'll find Libbey Glassware too, in the finest 
hotels, restaurants and clubs in the land. All 

agree that Libbey gives them what they want in 
glassware: Thin-blown grace, long-wearing 
durability, complete range of open-stock items. 

It will pay you, too, to investigate the many 
advantages of Libbey Glassware . . . for whether 
your operation is large or small it can 

afford fine Libbey service. 

Your Libbey Supply dealer is ready with all 

the details. Call him today or write Libbey 

Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


HEAT-TREATED 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE Owens-ILLINOIS 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Asks Tax Cut for College Fees . . . New Post Office for Penn State . . . Safety 


and Purchasing Conferences . . . TY Audience Generous in Contributions to 


Piney Woods College . . . Liberal Arts and Science Students High in 1.Q.’s 


A.C.E. Asks Tax Credit 


for College Tuition, Fees 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congress has 
been asked by the American Council 
on Education to assist those support- 
ing students in colleges and univer- 
sities by granting a federal income tax 
credit based on the amount of tuition 
and fees. Explanations of the plan 
with letters urging serious considera- 
tion have been sent to members of the 
Senate committee on finance and the 
House ways and means committee by 
Council President Arthur S. Adams. 

The plan proposed, which has been 
studied in several different forms by 
numerous education groups for more 
than a year, is based on a formula sug- 
gested by the resolutions committee of 
the taxation section of the American 
Bar Association at its 1954 conven- 
tion. Briefly, the plan provides that 
30 per cent of student tuition and fees 
actually paid by the taxpayer be ap- 
plied as a tax credit on the amount 
of income taxes otherwise payable. All 
taxpayers who pay a given amount of 
tuition and receive the 
same tax benefit in dollars, regardless 
of their income tax bracket 

The formal statement approved by 
the 


fees we yuld 


relation- 
ships of higher education to the fed- 
eral government committee 
on taxation and fiscal reporting to the 
federal government expresses the judg- 
ment that “if relief 
were given for student fees paid to 
tax exempt public and private educa- 


council's committee on 


and the 


substantial tax 


tional institutions, many parents would 
reappraise their financial ability to pay 
the costs of a child's education and 
more children would have the advan- 
tage of the opportunities which our 
country is dedicated to keep open. 
Parents in the $8000, $10,000 and 
$12,000 a year brackets, who now re- 
quire partial scholarships to keep their 
children in college, would be able to 


54 


forego these scholarship funds, thus 
making them available for children 
from homes of lesser financial ability. 

“Some institutions, without curtail- 
ing the support given to superior stu- 
dents from low-income homes, could 
conserve some of the operational funds 
now used for scholarships and make 
them available for faculty salaries and 
maintenance of plants, thus improving 
the quality of instruction.” 

The plan has been endorsed in prin- 
ciple by the Association of American 
Colleges, the State Universities Asso- 
ciation, the American Alumni Council, 
and a number of other educational or- 
ganizations and institutions holding 
membership in the council. 


Penn State Has 
New Post Office 


STATE COLLEGE, PA—A ribbon 
cutting ceremony and other fanfare 
heralded the opening February 22 of 
a new post office station on the cam- 
pus of Pennsylvania State University. 
The post office carries the name of 
University Park. 

A university spokesman said the 
post office, which is located on the 
ground floor of the newly constructed 
Hetzel Union Building, will serve the 
dual purpose of lightening the load 
at the downtown post office while still 
giving the institution a more descrip- 
tive address. 

Officials said confusion resulted from 
continued use of the “State College” 
tag after the status of the institution 
had been changed from college to uni- 
versity a year ago last November. 


Fire at Hartwick College 
ONEONTA, N.Y. — Fire recently 
swept through the second story of a 
Hartwick College men’s residence hall, 
but all students escaped without in- 
jury. Most of the residents managed to 
toss their belongings from windows. 


Desire for Education Spurs 
Most Students to College 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Recent stud- 
ies show that the desire for college 
training is the most important of all 
the variables determining whether or 
not a student goes on to college, ac- 
cording to the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training, 
which was set up under a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant to study America’s 
supply of highly trained personnel. 

The studies on potential supply in- 
dicate that financial status, intellectual 
ability, and high school grades are of 
much less importance than the in- 
dividual student's motivation to con- 
tinue his education. And high school 
grades are a better prediction of which 
students will enter college than are 
scores on academic aptitude or intelli- 
gence tests. 

Several factors exert a determin- 
ing influence on whether or not a 
student goes on to college. One of 
these is the father’s occupation. “Sixty- 
seven per cent of high school grad- 
uates whose fathers are professional 
men enter college; only 26 per cent 
whose fathers are in the unskilled 
labor class do,” says the commission. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that once in college the father’s oc- 
cupation factor is no longer significant. 
Sixty per cent of the students with 
fathers in the professions graduate and 
58 per cent of those with fathers in 
unskilled labor also graduate. 

More girls than boys graduate from 
high school, according to the studies, 
but more boys than girls enter college 
and men are more likely to graduate 
from college than are women. 

The state you're in makes a differ- 
ence too. Utah is the leader with 30 
per cent of its college-age youth in 
college; Michigan has 17 per cent. 
Lowest are North and South Carolina 
with 10 per cent. 
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CUT HANDLING COSTS. 


You I benefit by ELIMINATE BREAKAGE. 
BB CRACKERS ALWAYS FRESH. 


big advantag @E2.%5 LOW COST PER SERVING. 


TOP-QUALITY CRACKERS. 


when you serve CLOSE PORTION CONTROL. 
* 


PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS 


baked by NABISCO... only 1% per serving 


other famous 
“NABISCO INDIVIDUALS" 


fe 
fag), 
FOUNTAIN — [pl 
TREATS 
delicious with beverages 
less than 1°%5¢ 
per serving los 





delicious with salads 





always fresh and crisp...in ae ‘+ CRACKERS | 
; aed ideal with juices 
only 1¢ per serving 


DANDY OYSTER 
CRACKERS 
fine with oysters 
less than 2¢ 


Organization ¥ i per serving 


Address | | - oan , 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21, 449 W. 14th St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Kindly send free samples and new booklet ““America’s Home Favorites.” 


Name 


*Snowflake Saltine Crackers 
in the Pacific States 
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Conference on Campus safety of students and employes. “Fire dents, will be described by Richard G. 
Saf April 18 20 Safety” will be discussed by Prof. John Bond of the students’ health service 
atety Apri to J. Ahern, Illinois Institute of Tech- here. The part of sound architecture 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Colleges and uni- nology. Fred R. Ingram of the Uni- in the safer campus will be handled 
versities throughout the country have versity of California will treat campus by Otto Teegan, State University of 
been invited by the University of occupational health problems. Prof. New York. Other talks will concern 
Minnesota to send delegates to the sec- William E. Cox of Georgia Institute traffic safety and parking problems, 
ond National Conference on Campus of Technology is scheduled to talk on intramural athletics, radiation safety, 
Safety to be held at the university the integration of safety into the gen- shop and laboratory areas, and the 
April 18 to 20 eral curriculum. special problems of the agricultural 
The conference is aimed at a nation- Safety standards for off-campus campus. 
wide exchange of ideas on specific housing, protecting one-third of the The conference is sponsored jointly 
problems to be met in promoting the — University of Minnesota's 20,000 stu- by the University of Minnesota and 


the National Safety Council. All ses- 
sions will be held on the Minneapolis 
campus, at the Center for Continua- 
tion Study, a self-contained college 
with complete conference facilities, in- 
cluding eating and sleeping accom- 
modations. 





Sell 13 Buildings on 


Women’s College Campus 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The University 
of Rochester recently offered for sale 
13 buildings on the campus of the 
women’s college. The university is 
combining the women’s college with 
the men’s group in another section of 
the city. Oldest buildings up for sale 
include Sibley Hall, a library built 
in 1874; Anderson Hall, the original 
classroom building erected in 1861, 
and Reynolds Chemistry Laboratory, 
built in 1887. 

Cutler Union, a modern structure, 
and Munro Hall, a residence hall, will 
be turned over to the Eastman School 
of Music, a near-by unit of the uni- 
versity. 





Office Furniture 



































Local Businessman Gives 
Million for Research 
LAFAYETTE, IND—A gift of more 
than $1 million for the Purdue re- 
search foundation from Mr. and Mrs. 
Berthold E. Loeb of Lafayette, Ind., 
was recently announced by Dr. R. B. 


; + Stewart, vice president of Purdue Uni- 
Royal offers a complete line of fine steel Best in all _—s ; : 
_—_— 


: SS versity and treasurer of the research 
furniture in satin finish or Plastelle enamel for : 


' ' ; foundation. 
every facet of school operation. Your only single depa rt ments ‘ 


z The gift will be used by Purdue in 
source for over 150 metal furniture items, Royal : 





Storage Cabinets and Library Shelving 





ep : a ae a manner to be determined by the di- 
unifies your decorating plan . . . simplifies pur- , . ee 
: ; rectors of the research foundation and 
chasing. Contact your authorized Royal dealer ; : 
; the university board of trustees. It is 
or write for literature. : 


metal furniture since ‘97 the largest received in the history of 


the university as a single gift from 
| living persons, according to Dr. Stew- 











art. 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY Mr. Loeb is president of Loeb’s Inc. 
175 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 143, Chicago 1 department store, which his father 
Factor! Los A les + Mich City, ind. « W . Pa. « Walden, N.Y. + Galt, Ontario ' 
A iaieene > tas Anadien 2 te iieosiecs . New York City. Authorized dealers everywhere helped found in 1871. 
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Pageant 
makes 


' perfect ; 


eee 


WITH Movies, home-economics classes can 
“learn by doing” faster and better because 
they learn by seeing and hearing first. 

And school economics also benefit with 
16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projec- 
tors. For only permanently pre-lubricated 
Pageants by-pass the trouble spot of im- 
proper oiling. main cause of projector break- 
downs and repair bills. 

Besides saving you money, here are some 
more ways a “Pageant makes perfect’’ for 
your school. 

Comfortable sound is delivered by true- 
rated amplifiers and matched speakers. You 
can focus the sound-scanning beam to get 
the most from any optical sound track by 


Kodaslide SIGNET 500 
new Projector, Filmstrip Model 


it's completely new! And it has the smoothest, 
surest, fastest film-advance ever designed! 

For brighter, sharper pictures, it has the Kodak 
Ektanon Projection Lens (f/3.5 or f/2.8), Lumen- 
ized lens-and-condenser system, and alumi- 
nized glass reflector. Shows 2 x 2 slides as well 
as filmstrips. 

Only $98, with f/3.5 lens. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate its amazing efficiency. 
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adjusting the Pageant’s built-in Fidelity 
Control. And the bass and treble controls 
on 15-watt Pageant models even help you 
overcome “boominess” or “‘deadness” in 
extra-large rooms. 

Audience attention is aided by silent, non- 
distracting Pageant operation. Simplified 
low-speed nylon gearing makes it quiet. And 
permanent pre-lubrication keeps it that way. 

Clear, sharp focus in all center and corner 
screen areas is assured by a built-in field- 
sharpening element. 

And Pageants are easy to set up and run. 
This, combined with unusually rugged con- 
struction, greatly reduces the danger of 
damage from inexperienced operation. 


“Central California educators have found 
projector lubrication unnecessary, inef- 
ficient, and time-consuming—that’s why 
more new Pageant Sound Projectors are 
being sold here than any other.” 
Claude Laval, Jr. 

Fresno Camera Exchange 

Fresno, California 


Fine projection is needed under many dif- 
ferent conditions, and that’s why there are six 
different Pageant models—all newly rede- 
signed. Some give extra power and sound 
control for poor acoustical conditions; some 
give extra-bright pictures in hard-to-darken 
rooms. Four models provide easy, single- 
case portability. Prices start at $425 (subject 
to change without notice). 

Your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will be 
glad to demonstrate this versatile line and 
help you select a model tailored to your in- 
dividual needs. He also has a new color cata- 
log for you, giving full details on the new 
Pageant line. See him soon, or just mail us 
the handy coupon below. 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


“In my book, the lifetime lubrication fea- 
ture of the Kodascope Pageant puts this 
projector lengths ahead of the field. It’s 
the most important improvement in 
sound-projector design in many a year.” 


E. S. Moore 
The S. Spencer Moore Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


- 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


NAME 
Audio-Visual Dealer and your new 


| Please send name of nearest Kodak 
| catalog on 


| (_] Kedascope Pageant Sound Projec- 
| tors, 16mm. 


TITLE__ 





STREET. 


ORGANIZATION 











(] Kedaslide Signet 500 Projector, 
| Filmstrip Model 
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DEEMS TAYLOR SAYS... 


“my new Magnecorder is a 


great source of pleasure.” 
| 








THE M-34 


"educator” 


$429 


other Magnecorders from $299 


WRITE FOR FULL 
INFORMATION, OR 
ASK YOUR MAGNE- 

CORD DEALER TO 
DEMONSTRATE TO 
YOUR SCHOOL 
GROUP. HE'S LISTED 
IN THE CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE DIREC- 
TORY UNDER 
“RECORDERS” 


Whether you listen with the sensitive ear of the hi-fi 
music lover or the critical attention of the profes- 
sional musician or instructor, the new Magnecorder 
is truly “a great source of pleasure.” The finest in 
tape recording equipment — now at school budget 
price. 


Auditorium programs, class work, orchestral balance, 
speech training—all are recorded and reproduced with 
the same exactness that made Magnecorders the most 
widely used professional tape recorders in the world. 


See the new M-34 Magnecord “Epucator”, designed 
to give the finest in quality, accuracy, and versatile 
performance within reach of education budgets. 


When you order, don’t be satisfied with anything less than a Magnecorder! 


WMagnr ecord, inc. 


1101 SOUTH KILBOURN AVENUE @¢ CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS © DEPT. CU-3 | 
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NEWS ....... 


TV Audience Gives 
$628,484 to Negro School 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. — Piney 
Woods College in Mississippi has 
been given $628,484 by television 
viewers. Several weeks ago the head 
of the college, Lawrence C. Jones, was 
the central figure on Ralph Edwards’ 


Lawrence C. Jones 


NBC-TV show “This Is Your Life.” 
Mr. Edwards appealed for “a dollar 
each” from the viewers, and the money 
rolled in. 

The story of Dr. Jones is the story 
of a struggle to establish and main- 
tain a school for Negroes in Missis- 
sippi. Located a few miles south of 
Jackson, Piney Woods school began 
in 1909, when Dr. Jones used a pine 
tree log as a desk and had as his 
pupils a few youngsters in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, eager to 
learn to read and write. Now the 
school covers 16,000 acres and has 
500 students 

At the close of the television show, 
which came as a complete surprise 
to Dr. Jones, Mr. Edwards asked view- 
ers to contribute to a permanent fund 
which would continue to give educa- 
tional opportunities to Negro students 
in the years to come. The money 
arrived in huge mail sacks, about 
$3500 per sack. Four days after the 
television program, 60 sacks of money 
had been received. Special arrange- 
ments had to be made by the Piney 
Woods post office and the bank at 
Jackson to take care of the avalanche 
of contributions. 

Some of his former students who 
appeared on the show told how Dr. 
Jones arranged for them to go to his 
college, despite their lack of funds. 
They came to school with a sack of 
potatoes or a few cents and he ac- 
cepted them as boarding students. In 
the early days, they worked one day 
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Kimble Mixing Cylinders Nos. 20040 (500 ml.; 2000 ml.) 


Kimble Graduated Cylinders Nos. 20025 (2000 ml.; 500 ml.). 


Kimble Graduated and Mixing Cylinders 


if your work demands accuracy, demand Kimbie Glassware 


Every Kimble Gradu- 
ated Cylinder and 
Mixing Cylinder is in- 

dividually retested. 
Calibration standards used in the 
production of Kimble Cylinders are 
ten times more accurate than the pro- 
duced pieces must be... more 
effective precaution to insure accuracy. 
Graduation lines are fine and sharp 


one 


KIMBLE 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


to permit easy and precise setting of 
the meniscus. 


Kimble Cylinders are sturdy, cleat 
and highly polished. The feet on the 
cylinders are large and thick to give 
stability and the bottoms are so fin- 
ished that cylinders will stand on a flat 
surface without rocking. 

All Kimble Cylinders are thoroughly 
annealed to 


increase mechanical 


AN (I) PRODUCT 
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strength. They are inspected in a field 
of polarized light to insure effective- 


ness of annealing. 


There is a Kimble glassware item 
available to fill every laboratory re- 
quirement. Ask your laboratory supply 
dealer for what you need, or write 
Kimble Glass Company, subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois, Box 1035, Toledo 1, 
Ohio. 


Owens-ILLInoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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and went to school the next, erecting 
buildings on the campus as _ they 
learned 


Yale Alumni Told 
of Limited Expansion 


New HAVEN, CONN.—"The ex- 
pected future increase in college enroll- 
ments will not bring a corresponding 
expansion of Yale University,’ Dr. A. 
Whitney Griswold, president of Yale, 


STOP 


PARKING 
HEADACHES 


delcared in a speech before the alumni. 
Dr. Griswold said that, though many 
educators are predicting a 70 per cent 
rise in student enrollment by 1970, 
he expects Yale not to expand more 
than 10 or 12 per cent. 

Yale does not intend to compromise 
educational standards simply to ac- 
commodate more students, Dr. Gris- 
wold asserted. By 1970 the public 
colleges may have two-thirds of the 
student enrollment but, Dr. Griswold 


New 


PARCOA 


System 


Operates Campus Parking Lots 


Automatically 





WITHOUT ATTENDANTS 


Here’s the practical solution to the parking problem on your 
campus, as already proved in actual service. 

The amazing new Parcoa system does the job safely, economically 
and dependably—without attendants. A simple electrical mechanism 
controls entrance and exit gates, actuated by card-keys* issued only 


to authorized holders. 


PaRCOA equipment is low in first cost. Easy to install. Requires 
minimum maintenance. No attendants needed. No help problem. 
Coded card-key can be changed as desired. 

Write today for illustrated brochure 


and name of nearest distributor. Tech- 
nicolor sound film available for special 


showing to your group. 


ugly. 


*Your choice of controls (coin, 
card or any combination) makes 
this system readily adaptable 
to your requirements. 


PARKING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Division of Johnson Fare Box Company 
4619 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities listed under BOWSER, Inc. 


believes, this is not a bad thing. “I 
believe in the future of state univer- 
sities. The only justification for insti- 
tutions like Yale and Harvard is that 
they set standards. If Yale’s expansion 
became too large, the students might 
as well go to a mail order college,” 
the Yale president told his audience. 


Purchasing Conference 
for Industry, Education 


and Government March 16 

Des Moines, lowA.—Drake Uni- 
versity officers recently announced the 
establishment of a purchasing con- 
ference for industry, education and 
government under the sponsorship of 
the lowa Purchasing Agents to be held 
March 16. 

Appearing on the program to dis- 
cuss “Nature and Organization of the 
Purchasing Department” will be AI- 
bert Pleydell, former commissioner of 
purchases of the city of New York and 
currently head of a consulting firm in 
New York City. James Ritterskamp, 
director of purchasing at Washington 
University, St. Louis, will speak on 
“Getting Profits From Purchasing” at 
the morning session of the conference. 

The afternoon session will begin 
with the “Legal Aspects of Purchasing” 
headed by Jens Grothe and Robert B. 
Throckmorton, members of a prom- 
inent legal firm in Des Moines. “Pur- 
chasing Department Reports to Top 
Management” will be the subject of 
a talk by Leonard G. Howell, city 
manager of Des Moines 

At the evening session, Nelson J 
Gibbons, purchasing agent of the 
Motor Wheel Corporation of Lansing, 
Mich., and chairman of the national 
committee on public relations of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, will discuss “Public Relations 
and Purchasing.” 


Rutgers Offers TV Course 


on Labor-Management 

New BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Most of 
the students in the new course at 
Rutgers University, “Understanding 
Labor-Management Relations,” are par- 
ticipating in class discussion by means 
of television. Prof. Monroe Berkowitz 
personally appears before only nine 
students. 

The course, which is running Mon- 
day nights for 13 weeks, is the first 
in the two-year old series, “Report 
From Rutgers,” to include student par- 
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PuRDUE STREAMLINES 






MAJOR ACCOUNTING JOBS WITH 


BURROUGHS EQUIPMENT 
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A section of the Purdue University general accounting office, with three Burroughs Typewriter Accounting 
Machines and a Burroughs Sensimatic at work. The University uses 21 Burroughs Accounting Machines. 












Purdue University, well known for its outstand- such as Adding Machines, Receipting and Vali- 












ing accounting efficiency, has used Burroughs dating Machines, and Calculators. 
equipment for over 24 years. The University’s 
first Burroughs machine was a Typewriter Ac- For full information on how you can obtain the 
counting Machine, purchased in 1930, and used many advantages of Burroughs equipment for 
1 for stores and budgetary accounting. increasing accounting efficiency, just call your 
local Burroughs Branch office. Or, write Bur- 
Today, all major accounting functions—pay- roughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
roll (8,000 checks a month) . . . registrations 
(15,000 plus yearly) . . . expenditure ledger .. . 
general and income ledgers . . . fund and The stately Execu- 





voucher ledgers . . . budgetary accounting .. . 
billing . . . cost ledger . . . and the subsidiary 
departments’ accounting work—are performed 
with Burroughs Accounting Machines. Bur- 
roughs micro-film equipment is used to pre- 
serve old accounting records, and to conserve 
valuable storage space. 





tive Building houses 






the general account- 





ing office, where most 





of Purdue University 





record-keeping oper- 






All this is in addition to the extensive use 


Purdue makes of other Burroughs equipment, ations are performed, 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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NEWS ...... 


pay $1 tuition 
and receive a 25 page course outline, 


ticipation. Students 
including topics to be covered and 


assignments. Examination papers are 
to be mailed at the end of the course 
If completed and returned, they will 
be marked and passing students will 
Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations of 


Rutgers, 


get certificates from the 


which finances the course 


with state appropriated funds 
The 


public, management and labor 


studio students represent the 


They 


include a government official, a high 


school teacher, a woman civic leader, 


a plant foreman, a plant personnel 


manager, three officers of labor unions, 
and a representative of management 


Unite Health Schools 
at Columbia University 


New YorK.—As a 
broadening the university's teaching 


first step in 
and research programs in the field of 


public health, Columbia University 


Turk metal furniture is permanent furniture with 
built in beauty and style. 


The dramatic appearance of the room pictured 
above endures because metal is magic... it’s 
fireproof, stainproof and simple to clean. Natural 
wood finishes and attractive color combinations 
offer that unlimited freedom in decorating obtain- 
able only in metal. Repair or replacement is low 
cost, thanks to Turk sectional construction! 


Among better colleges and universities Turk 
dominates. Get the complete story from us or 
your nearest Turk dealer. 


For 


the name of your 


Turk 


dealer, write, wire or phone 


JOS. TURK MANUFACTURING CO., Bradley, Illinois — Phone 3-4461 


New York Office: 67 W. 


44th St.—MUrray Hill 7-7555 


officials announced recently that its 
five year old Institute of Administra- 
tive Medicine will be absorbed into 
the School of Public Health June 30. 
The combined schools will be known 
the School of Public Health and 
Administrative Medicine. 

Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, dean of 
Columbia's faculty of medicine, said 
the integration was recommended to 


as 


the university trustees “in recognition 
of the fact that increasingly in the 
future public health administration 
will include of 
medical care plans, prepayment hos- 


the administration 
pital and medical insurance, and hos- 
pital administration. 


Liberal Arts and Science 
Students Rate Higher 1.Q.’s 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—As a group, 
students majoring in liberal arts and 
science generally have higher intelli- 
gence ratings than those who major in 
the professional fields at both under- 
graduate and graduate levels, according 
to the Commission Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training, which 


on 


has been studying the country’s college 
population. 

Dean Charles E. Odegaard of the 
University of Michigan's literary col- 
lege and Dean Ralph A. Sawyer of the 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
were members of the commission set 
up .in 1949, under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, to examine a 
shortage of highly specialized wartime 
personnel 

Comparing the records of men and 
women shows that even in fields where 
of the bachelor’s 
degrees, the women are less likely than 


women earn most 
the men to earn advanced degrees. For 
example, “Men earn only 1 per cent of 
the bachelor’s degrees in home eco- 
nomics, but they receive 3 per cent 
of the 14 ot 


the doctor's degrees,” the commission 


master’s and per cent 
states. 

In social work, the men earn only 
20 per cent of the bachelor’s, 25 per 
cent of the master's, but 75 per cent 
of the doctor's degrees. 

The more recently a field has ex- 
panded as a source of employment for 
college graduates, the more likely it is 
to include a large number of women, 
according to commission reports. 


In studying the effect of the stu- 


dent's economic status upon the major 
field he chooses, the commission's re- 
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Another © Adal ake 


aluminum window 
installation 
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Educational Center, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Architect: Joseph H. Saunders 

General Contractor of section now under construction: Joseph F. Nebel Company 
Equipped with Adlake Series 1000 Reversible Window 


Minimum air infiltration 
Finger-tip control 

No painting or maintenance 

No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 


Guaranteed non-metallic weatherstripping (pat- 
ented serrated guides on double hung windows) 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


Established 1857 @ ELKHART, INDIANA e Chicago @ New York 


PROVEN 
QUALITY 
WINDOW 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


GRACE THE TOWER OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND CHAPEL 


This university installation, 
gives the listening ear the 
perfectly balanced and ac- 
curately matched tones of 
the carillon bells of Flanders 
with a 6l-note Flemish-type 
nstrument, played manually 

In addition, a 25-note 
English-type instrument, 
equipped with automatic 
controls, is used to play col- 
lege tunes at predetermined 
hours. 

In every program planned 
for their use “Carillonic 
Bells” lift the hearts of the 
hearers, adding spiritual tone 


to the campus. Investigate 


the musical and public rela- 
tions value of the carillon for 
your campus. Write— 


Carillonic Bells 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, IN( 
27B Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for 
produc ts of 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc 





NAMES. ce ee 


sults show that the higher the socio- 
economic level of the home, the greater 
is the chance that the student will get 
his degree in a liberal arts or science 
field. 

Majors in the humanities and the 
arts are more likely than other stu- 
dents to have fathers in the profes- 
sional and managerial categories and 
much less likely to have fathers in the 
skilled trades, while engineers are most 
likely to have fathers in these trades, 
say the studies. 

Although the general average intel- 
ligence of college graduates is above 
the level of the total population's LQ., 
the fields that are reputed to be “hard” 
tend to attract the brighter students, 
the commission concludes. 


Colleges Face Problem: 


Quality vs. Quantity 

PRINCETON, N.J.—Princeton Uni- 
versity is undergoing a thorough exam- 
ination of its curriculum and activities, 
President Harold W. Dodds stated in 
a recent report to the board of trustees. 
This is being done in anticipation of 
the “bull market for higher education.” 

The Princeton surveys section, a 
division of the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, is presently engaged in a de- 
tailed appraisal of the university's or- 
ganization and physical plant, including 
class and laboratory space, housing, 
dining, library and other facilities. 

Dr. Dodds declared that the central 
question “confronting Princeton and | 
like-minded colleges and universities” 
is whether they will “remain small and 
stress high quality in education” or 
“expand to accommodate a more siz- 
able number of students and run the 
real risk of a deteriorating educa- 
tional performance.” 


Correction of Error 

Russell 1. Thackrey, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, has written 
that the news story in the February 
issue Of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS was in error when it re- 
ported the University of Maryland had 
lost its accreditation. 

According to Mr. Thackrey’s state- 
ment, “The University of Maryland 
did not lose its accreditation, nor was 
it withdrawn last year or at any other | 
time.” The report of the team of | 


We produce finest-quality, hand-finished 
Bronze Tablets of every description, 
however large or small. 


Write for Illustrated Folder of: 
BRONZE PORTRAIT TABLETS 
MEMORIALS e¢ HONOR ROLLS 
DOOR & NAME PLATES 
MARKERS e¢ SIGNS e« ETC. 


MEIERJOHAN WENGLER 


Metalcraftsmen 


1102 W. 9th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 











FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


SEE MONROE TABLES And Other 
Equipment At NEA Convention, 
Cleveland, O., April 2-6 


MONROE TRUCKS 


Transport and store your 
folding tables and chairs 
the easy, modern way 
with Monroe All-Steel 
Trucks. Each truck is de- 
signed to handle either 
tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC per- 
mits storage in limited 
space. 


Full line of 
folding chairs 


Above: Transport- 
Storage Truck No. 
TSC 


Right: Transport Truck 
No. TF 


WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW CATALOG, No. 300, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Wonroe. COMPANY 
77 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 
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BOB JONES UNIVERSITY uses Mitchell 16 in its Cinema di- 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE uses its own Mitchell 16mm 
vision which provides complete courses in film production. 


camera in filming its ‘‘Sermons From Science’’ film series. 





one name... 


Mitchell ** 


and the rest is history! 


GULF COAST FILMS, INC. uses the 16mm Mitchell Camera ' 
in filming ‘100 Years In Texas’ for Southern Pacific Railway. Over 30 years ago Mitchell made history with the introduction of 


the motion picture camera that was to set new photographic stand- 
ards for a growing industry. Today, Mitchell 16mm cameras are 
being used in every field of motion picture photography ... Leading 
colleges, universities and schools throughout this country and abroad 
are currently using Mitchell cameras in their programs. They have 
found that a Mitchell 16mm Professional 
Camera offers at moderate cost the same 
outstanding quality and features found 
in the famed Mitchell 35mm camera 
—standard equipment of the motion 

picture industry through- 

out the world. 





CATHEDRAL FILMS use 2 Mitchell 16mm Cameras shooting 
simultaneously in colorin filming their production ‘‘Holy Night.’’ 


... Today, as in the history-making years 
past, Mitchell cameras continue to deliver 
the world’s finest films. That is why 

so many colleges, universities and schools 
count on Mitchell—the 30 year pioneer. 





*% 


Mitchel Camera CORPORATION 


666 West Harvard Street © Glendale 4, Calif. © Cable Address: ‘“MITCAMCO” 


oie 85% of the professional motion pictures shown throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
at 
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TESTED AND PROVED 


Glass panels bring cool daylight 
in through the roof 


Light-Selective Toplite Roof Panels transmit desirable 


light; reject hot, glaring sun 





Transmits north light 





Maximum transmission of north light is 
a desirable quality in toplighting because 
of its uniformity and freedom from glare 
and solar heat. Note how the prism 
structure of Toplite affords efficient 
transmission of north light 











Accepts winter sun 


Since low winter sun is comparatively 
weak in relation to high summer sun as 
far as glare and solar heat are concerned, 
maximum transmission is again desirable 
This illustration shows how Toplite ‘ 
accepts and transmits winter sunlight. 











Rejects summer sun 


Other materials which transmit north 
light and low winter sun also transmit 
high percentages of light during the hot, 
summer months. Toplite rejects direct 
light and heat from hot, summer sun, but 
transmits much of the cool, north light. 











Toplite installation at 
Campus Elementary School 
New Jersey State 
Teachers College 

at Glassboro— 


Glassboro, New Jersey 
Dr. Thomas Robinson, President 





Toplite Panels may be installed 
in continuous strip, pattern, or 
in individual panels. Use a 
Toplite panel as you do a light- 
ing fixture. They permit day- 
lighting of all building areas 
regardless of location or 
distance from exterior walls. 








Edwards and Green, Camden, N. J., Architects 
S. Levy & Company, Camden, N. J., General Contractor 





Toplite Roof Panels are factory-fabricated ... ready to /nsta// 


Chey are shipped in individual crates marked to Write for free booklet on Toplite Roof Panels 
show correct orientation and directional posi- 


tioning; for speed and ease in installation. Panels 
arrive on job site ready to install. They are set on 
prepared curbs and anchored ready for flashing 
by the roofer. 


The complete story of this great new advance in efficient 
utilization of free daylight is available in this new bulletin. 
For your free copy write today: Kimble Glass Company, sub- 
sidiary of Owens-Illinois. Dept. CU-3, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


TOPLITE ROOF PANELS Owen S -TLu NO IS 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES «+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 








NEWS 


representing 


the Middle 


States Association of Colleges and Sec- 


evaluators 


ondary Schools was “in the nature of 
a warning with time for correction, 
rather than a withdrawal 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Sirs 

I was very much interested in read- 
ing Harvey Sherer’s article in the Feb- 
ruary issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 


sity BUsINEss on “U.LC.’s Are Dan- 
gerous.” 

In this article he has referred to 
the 60 College Study as a “Unit Cost 
Study.” This is not the objective of 
the Federation project. The purpose 
of the 60 College Study is to point 
out the advantages of a uniform ac- 
counting system which can be fol- 
lowed primarily by the so-called small 
college. The study being conducted by 
the Big Ten and the University of 
California is in an entirely different 


More universities “GO LAYKOLD F 


on new tennis court construction 


The battery of five Laykold Tennis Courts recently completed on the campus of Columbia University 


LAYKOLD® AND GRASSTEX® TENNIS COURTS are the choice of 
colleges and universities everywhere. Over 50% of the major 
schools in the country have these courts. During the past year, 
more universities were added, namely, Columbia, Amherst, Johns 
Hopkins, Haverford and Wittenberg, plus a large number of 


State Teachers Colleges. 


Here are four sound reasons why Laykold and Grasstex 
Tennis Courts merit this widespread acceptance: 


Economy: modest initial cost; lowest upkeep; all-weather play. 


Durability: tough enough to stand years of constant hard use; 
yet resilient and non-abrasive. 


Appearance: most beautiful surfaces; in red, green, or black. 


Better Play:fast bounce” surface with sure footing; the court 


of championship teams. 


Send, today, for our full-color booklet on Tennis Courts and their construction. 


APA ERIC AN 


Bitwrwis 2. Asphalt 


COMPANY 


200 BUSH ST. +» SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


68 


E. Providence 14, 8.1. Perth Amboy, W.J. Baltimore 3, Md. 
Mobile, Ala. Cincinnati 38, Ohie Columbus 15, Ohie 
Tweson, Ariz, Seattle, Wash. Baton Rouge 2, La. 

St. Lowis 17, Me. Inglewood, Calif. Oakland 1, Calif. 
Portiand 7, Ore. Washington 5,0.C. San Juan 23, PR. 


field, as they are proposing to develop 
technics of unit costing. 

No one in the Federation study or, 
I dare say, in the Big Ten and Cali- 
fornia study, feels that all of the 
answers to successful financial and 
business administration of colleges 
and universities will be solved by 
either of these two studies. On the 
other hand, there has been a sad lack 
of uniformity in accounting proce- 
dures in our institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. Hence, a very valuable tool 
for meaningful comparisons has not 
been available. 

In the 60 College Study we defi- 
nitely do not intend to establish stand- 
ards of operations. On the other hand, 
we do expect to show ranges in the 
percentage of the expense dollar spent 
for various phases of the operations 
Also, it is hoped that institutions of 
similar size, program and resources 
will, through the adoption of the rec- 
ommendations of the 60 College 
Study, see the value of jointly review- 
ing their operations in light of the facts 
developed from uniform accounting 

It is disturbing to see in a national 
publication read as widely as COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS statements 
that are not entirely based on facts, 
and I regret that the impression Mr. 
Sherer has given that the 60 College 
Study is a unit cost study has been 
planted in the minds of many college 
administrators. 

Previous statements regarding the 
study have indicated the real purpose 
of it, and a review of the article that I 
prepared for COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINEss several months ago 
would have brought out this discrep- 
ancy between Mr. Sherer’s comments 
and the facts as they exist—IRWIN K 
FRENCH, president, National Federa 
tion of College and University Busi 
ness Officers Associations. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Melvin W. Hyde 


will become the 
fifth president of 
Evansville Col 
lege, Evansville, 
Ind., March 15. 
Dr. Hyde has been 
assistant president 
of Drake Univer 
sity, Des Moines, lowa, since 1949. He 
succeeds Dr. Lincoln B. Hale, who re 


Melvin W. Hyde 
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Specify the best... 





then Insist on it! 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS* 


[te 


Safer! 

Stronger! 
Roomier! 

Lighter! 

Easier Operating! 


Write For Catalog 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


3536 DeKalb Street St. Lovis 18, Mo. 


*Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U. 8, Patents 
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TO INSURE GREATER © 





Your school board can profit by the experience of other boards that 
have earned the gratitude of the communities they serve by providing 
Auto-Lok windows to create beautiful modern schools and give greater 
comfort, operating ease, and reduced maintenance costs. 


Auto-Lok windows are engineered to provide schools with every 
important quality required for this special use. Countless successful 
school installations, continuing work with the architects of hundreds of 
America’s most modern schools, and the specialized skills gained 
through designing and producing windows for outstanding public 
buildings . . . . all contribute to Ludman’s leadership in school window 
installations. 








The coupon will bring you, in full detail, the information you need to 
look ahead in your selection of school windows. To learn why Auto-Lok 
windows meet the ten most important requirements that experts* 
agree are really important in a window . . . to learn how Auto-Lok 
windows insure healthful fresh air, even when it’s raining . . . . to learn 
of such savings as reduced fuel costs .. . . to learn how you save with 
windows that are washed from the inside . . . send the coupon today. 


LUDMAN AUTO-LOK 
THROUGH EXPERIENCE, LEADERS IN SCHOOL WINDOWS.... 
CONTROL BAR WINDOW 


*Geoffrey Boker and Bruno Funaro in “Windows in Modern Architecture’. 











New Hanover High School 
Gymnasium and Class Room Addition 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


Leslie N. Boney, architect 
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Both school boards and architects agree that Ludman 
patented Auto-Lok windows are unequalled for 
school use. School boards insist on Ludman patented 
Auto-Lok window because of low maintenance econ- 
omy .... lifetime trouble-free operation... . vandal 
protection .... instantaneous window control. 


No other window can compare with Ludman’s patented 
Auto-Lok advanced design for window-wall beauty 

.. or equal its life-of-the-building permanence. All 
vents can be opened fully or closed tighter than a 
refrigerator door, in a split second .. . . patented 
Auto-Lok hardware locks each vent separately and 


independently . . . . no adjustments ever necessary. 


LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD 


WINDOWS 

















No other window can provide maximum, draft-free 
summer ventilation, yet close so tight .... seal so 
completely against loss of winter heat. 


Ludman patented Auto-Lok windows are 100% 
quality controlled from raw material to finished 
window in the largest plant of its kind in the nation. 


Ludman’s patented Auto-Lok Windows, the tightest 
closing windows ever made, will meet all school re- 
quirements. However, the Ludman patented Auto-Lok 
Control Bar Window, retaining all of the advantages 
of the standard patented Auto-Lok window, was 
specifically designed for everlasting classroom use. 
The Ludman Control Bar Window provides operating 
ease that is unobtainable in any other window. 


IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 





Dept. CUB-3 





Ludman Corporation 
North Miami, Fla. 


Please send me full information on Auto-Lo 








windows for modern schools. 
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You GET 


MORE 


WHEN YOU CHOOSE 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 


FOLD oR 





MORE Construction 


Features —FoLpoor 
Multi-V design permits less 
stacking space, eliminates 
annoying “‘air bellows,” re- 
lieves hinge strain, gives si- 
lent trouble-free operation. 


4 


MORE “Plus” Features " 
Fo.poor offers an attrac- 

tive cornice at no extra cost, 

and the only truly con- 

cealed track. A narrower 

profile that fits within the 

door frame takes up less 


space as a room divider. 


MORE Fabric Features 

FoL_poor vinyl! fabrics 
look and feel like expensive 
drapery material. New soft 
shades blend with every 
color scheme, look stylish 
in any interior. 


FoLDOOR means more profit, too! It puts idle space to active 
use, divides large areas into more usable units, creates new 
rooms and makes every foot of floor space pay its way. 


Before you buy, be sure to get a quotation from the FoLpoor 
installing distributor listed in your phone book; or write 


Hotcoms & Hoke Mra 
1545 Van Buren Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Please send me further information on FoLpoor 
Name 
Address 


City State 


Ca ce ces cs cee ee ce cee ee ee ce ee es ee es ee ee ee 


72 


























NAMES...... 


signed last June to assume direction of 
the State Department's economic mis 
sion to Israel. Dean Long, vice presi 
dent of the college, has been acting 
president. 

Richard G. Ivey, securities analyst 
with the Pilot Life Insurance Company 
of Greensboro, N.C., was recently ap 
pointed assistant treasurer of the Uni 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
He succeeds David D. Ogden, who has 
become an industry specialist with the 
Massachusetts Investors Trust of Bos 
ton, 

Wallace B. Rog- 
ers, assistant man 
ager of purchases 
at Cornell Univer 
sity since 1947, has 
been named man 
ager of purchases 
to succeed John 
Wallace B. Rogers 
Jordan Jr., who 
has resigned after 25 years with the 
university s purchasing department. 
Mr. Rogers is an engineering graduate 
of Cornell. 

Leland H. Carlson, former professor 

history at Northwestern University, 
was recently inaugurated as eleventh 
president of Rockford College, Rock 
ford, Ill. He succeeds Mary Ashby 
Cheek, who resigned last year after 
many years of service as Rockford’s 
president. 

Arthur L. Vogelback, dean of Ripon 
College at Ripon, Wis., has been named 
acting president of the institution. Pres- 
ident Clark G. Kuebler recently re 
signed to become provost of Santa Bar 
bara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Paul G. Bulger, associate professor of 


education at Teachers College, Colum 


bia University, was recently named pro 
vost of the college. He succeeds Milton 
bd Del Manzo, who is on a leave ol 


absence prior to his retirement on July 


Dr. Bulger has been assistant provost 
1 addition to his teaching responsibili 
ties, 

Markham S. J. Barry has been ap 
pointed assistant to the president of 
Manhattan College, New York City. 
Mr. Barry had been assistant to the em 
ploye relations adviser of the produc 
tion division, Gulf Oil Corporation. 

Roger B. Corbett, formerly a staff 
member of the University of Maryland 
and more recently agriculture counsel 
to the National Association of Food 
Chains in Washington, was recently 
elected president of New Mexico 
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THE BROADMOOR HOTEL 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Equipped with GARLAND eee 


THE GREATEST NAME IN COMMERCIAL COOKING! 


GARLAND is best . . . sales prove it! 


This is a fact: Day in, day out more 
Garland commercial cooking equip- 
ment is used to prepare meals than 
any other make! 





That's because Garland is noted for 
perfect results . . . whether the cook- 
ing operation is large or small. The 
finest chefs rely on Garland not only 
for its speedy ways and dependa- 
bility, but for its unmatched flexibility 
and outstanding performance. They 
know Garland is tops! Get the Garland 
story from your food service equip- 
ment dealer today! GAS SUPPLIED BY COLORADO INTERSTATE GAS CO., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 
SOLD AND INSTALLED BY CARSON HOTEL SUPPLY COMPANY. 





Every Sale The battery formation illustrated includes 


A Dealer Sale! Spectro-Heat Hot Top; Open Top; Unitherm Fry Top; Deep 
Fat Fryer; and Side Fired Broiler. Units available in standard black- 





Japan or Stainless Steel finishes. 


Look for the 
45-29 Club pin.. 
it’s the mark of 


e rt! 
ee Heavy Duty Ranges e Restaurant Ranges e  Broiler-Roasters e Deep Fat Fryers 


Broiler-Griddles e Roasting Ovens e Griddles e CounterGriddies e Dinette Ranges 
PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
PRODUCTS IN CANADA: GARLAND-BLODGETT LTD.—1272 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 
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Years of wear 
in every chair 


FOLDING CHAIRS 

Finest folding chairs you can buy! 
Because Hostess Chairs withstand 
years of use and abuse. Full-size 
padded seats and backs guarantee 
maximum comfort. Your choice of 14 
chair colors and 15 beautiful up- 


holstery coverings offering a total of 
210 combinations. 


(fall these features! 


Husky all-steel construction 
Simple to set up, take down 
2-way safety closing prevents 
collapse 

Duran or Boltafiex upholstery 
Replaceable rubber footpads 
Can’t skid or mar floors 
Lowest cost in the long run 


Brc CHAIR TRUCKS 


Vertical Truck (illus- 
trated) transports — 
stores 24 chairs. Hori- 
zontal Truck (not il- 
lustrated) for under- 
stage storage, holds 36 
chairs. Front casters 
swivel, rear wheels < 
fixed for easy steering. ‘y 


<n 


PREE COLORFUL FOLDER 


shows Hostess Chair and 
Truck line. Write for it! 


The BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 
CORTLAND, W.Y 


'NAMES...... 


College of Agriculture and Mechani 
Arts, State College, N.M. Dr. Corbett 
succeeds Dr. John Branson, who is re 
tiring. 

William W. 
Stewart, trust of 
heer of the Hous 


sank 


Trust Company, 


ton and 


has been ap 
pointed endow 

ment ofhcer of the 

William W. Stewart 
University ot 
Texas, effective March 14. Mr. Stewart 
succeeds Jack G. Taylor, who resigned 
in December to enter private business 
in Houston. 

Duncan S. Ballantine, president of 
Reed College from 1952 until the fall 
of 1954, has been appointed president 
of Robert College and the American 
Turkey. 


The appointment is subject to the ap 


College for Girls, Istanbul, 
proval of the Turkish Government. 
Ray E. Trussell, M.D., clinical pro 
fessor of preventive medicine at New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Cen 
ter, has been named executive officer 
of the newly organized School of Pub 


lic Health Medi 


cine at Columbia University. The ap 


and Administrative 
pointment becomes effective July 1. 
Harold E. Camp, business manager 
for the Lawrence Lacour Evangelistic 
Tour in Japan, has been named the di 
rector of development at Taylor Uni 
versity, Upland, Ind. Mr. Camp has 
resigned as pastor ol the First Meth 
Mo., to take 


the new position at Taylor University, 


odist Church at Festus, 
where he will be in charge of public 
relations and financial promotion. 
John M. Ellison, president of Vis 
ginia Union University in Richmond, 


has 


announced that he will retire in 


June. Dr. Ellison has been president 
since 1941, and was the first Negro to 
become president of the institution; he 
joined the faculty in 1936. 

Ernest C. Moore, retired provost ot 


the University of California at Los 


Angeles, died recently at 83 years of 
age. 

Allan P. Colburn, 50, provost of the 
University of Delaware, died on Febru 


ary 


Robert Charles Wallace, former prin 
at King 


at 73 years of 


cipal of Queen’s University 
ston, Ont., died recently 
age. Dr. Wallace served as principal of 
Queen’s University from 1936 until his 


retirement in 195] 





CARILLONIC 
BELLS or 
TUBULAR CHIMES? 


AAS 
MAKES BOTH! 


SINGLE BELLS 
PEALS + CARILLONIC SETS 


Regardless of your needs you'll find it among 
Our vast line 


tart ng as 


of fine bell instrument 
ow as $310 


nstallations attest their 


ffi 


ma) 


superiority. Get the facts b 
Write for 


no felts 
buying details 


MARS-ROWE 


CARILLONS 


Dept. 36, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif 




















THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
11 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL 
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STRENGTH 

DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 
ECONOMY 
APPEARANCE 


PERMANENCE 

















PITTSBURGH DES MOINES 


Steel Deck 
GRANDSTANDS 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines’ unitized steel construction serves 
specific outdoor seating needs of the college and university— 
efficiently, adaptably, at low cost! Whether an addition is 
desired to existing facilities, a new grandstand sought as a 
permanent replacement for inadequate construction, or a 
complete stadium planned for step-by-step development, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck Grandstands offer maxéi- 
mum values in utility, safety and appearance. For helpful in- 


formation, request our comprehensive Grandstand Brochure. 


7 ~~ a_i PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
. Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25) . . . . 3458 Neville Island DES MOINES (8) ..... 959 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2) . . 244 Industrial Office Bidg. DALLAS (1)..... 1263 Praetorian Bidg. 
CHICAGO (3).1262 First National Bank Bidg. SEATTLE ........... 566 Lane Street 
LOS ANGELES (48) . . . 6399 Wilshire Bivd. SANTACLARA, CAL..... 


~ 








DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 
President: Wesley Hertenstein, California 
Institute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
A. F, Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 
Convention: July 11-13, 
Wyoming, Laramie. 


University of 


National Association of College 
and University Housing Officers 


President: M. R. Shaw, Cornell University; 
vice president: F. C. McConnell, University 


of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Ruth N. Don- 
nelly, University of California, Berkeley. 


Convention: July 31-Aug. 4, lowa State 
College, Ames. 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 
President: Irwin K. French, Wellesley Col- 
lege; vice president: Laurence Lunden, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: 
Nelson A. Wahlstrom, University of Wash- 
ington. 


Minnesota, too... 
.-likes the finest built! 


Hamilton again contributes to laboratory learning with this 


remarkably modern and complete University of Minnesota installation 


it’s typical of scores, where Hamilton engineers first learn a 


college’s precise requirements — and then, with planning help 


and fine equipment, work minor miracles 


Whether building or remodeling, why not call us in at the planning 


stage? Simply write that you wish more equipment data 


and/or consultation with a Hamilton Field Engineer 


No obligation, of course 





Latest Hamilton equipment now installed in the University’s 
Chemical Engineering Building. Note the clean, contemporary 
lines for new functional beauty 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Convention: June 26-28, Stanley Hotel, 
Estes Park, Colo. 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 
American Association 
President: W. C. Ervin, Paine College; 
secretary: B. A. Little, Southern University. 
Central Association 
President: C. C. Delong, University of 
Illinois; secretary-treasurer: T. N. McClure, 
Knox College. 
Eastern Association 
President: W. R. Hendershot, New York 


University; secretary-treasurer: Irwin K. 
French, Wellesley College. 


Southern Association 

President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. Hen- 
derson, Vanderbilt University. 

Convention: March 31-April 2, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. 
Western Association 

President: James Miller, University of 
California; secretary: Morris Robertson, Ore- 
gon State College. 

Convention: April 10-12, El Conquistadore 
Hotel, Tucson, Ariz. 

Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President, A. G. Rankin, University of 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer, E. A. Wilkinson, 

Hart House, University of Toronto. 

Convention: June 16-18, Ottawa, Ont. 

Association of College Unions 

President: William Rion, University of 
Florida; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. Whit- 
ing, Cornell University; editor of pub- 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Convention: April 3-6, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

College and University 
Personnel Association 

President: L. H. Glander, Michigan State 
College; secretary-treasurer: M. S. Hendrick- 
son Jr., University of Colorado; executive 
secretary: Donald E. Dickason, University of 
Illinois. Permanent headquarters, 809 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 

Convention: July 17-20, State University 
of lowa, lowa City. 

National Association of 
Educational Buyers 

President: Henry Doten, University of 
Maine; executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 
1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 

Convention: May 2-4, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City. 
American College Public Relations 

Association 


President: Francis C. Pray, University of 
Pittsburgh; executive secretary: Marvin W. 
Topping, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Convention: June 30-July 2, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


National Association of College 


Stores 
President: Carl Birdwell, A&M College of 


Texas, College Station; executive secretary: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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students 
trained 
ola 
the 
Remington 
Electric 
el-1ere)aal= 


Electrics simplify the teaching and 
learning of typing. Remington 
simplifies the Electric. The Reming- 
ton Electric ‘“‘Natural Slope” 
keyboard, normal operating features 
and non-misfiring key action 
enables the student to make the 
transition to manual typewriters 
without time-wasting, difficult 
adjustment periods. Educators and 
businessmen agree that the 

more versatile the typist, the more 
valuable the employee. In today’s 
“electric-manual”’ office, the 
Remington Electric trained student 
is quickly able to take her place 


at either type of station .. . without 


costly “‘changeover’”’ delays. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


“all-round” 


AIR IS NOR BREE EC ORE 


Send for free booklet: BEA Guide to Teaching Eiectric Typing (RE8591), Remington Rand, Room 1341, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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REE LE TNR: Se 


Controller or Accountant Presently employed, 
fifteen years experience private school and 
college accounting and management, twelve 
years other budget accounting, desires eastern 
liberal arts college; M.A., married, no chil- 
dren. Write Box CW-238, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 

















Director—Residence Experienced in college 
dormitory management; purchasing, organiza- 
Business Officer or Assistant Business man- tion, personnel; budgeting. B.S. degree; east- 


ager desires change, better utilize experience ern location preferred; excellent references 
P 0 § | T ] and capabilities in available September. Write Box CW-2: 


92 
23 
Ss 





accounting, purchasing, 
personnel administration; request “personnel COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINES: 
record.”” Write Box CW-241, COLLEG 
Bookstore Manager—Age 31, married, two UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. Food Service Director--Now employed; would 
children: B.S. degree; four years managerial like to relocate: prefer south or west; ten 
experience in large state university; interested : : years college and university experience; proven 
in locating in southwest or west; detailed Business Officer With varied accounting back- ability and best of references. Write Box 
history and references supplied upon request ground; experienced in college work and budg- CW 231, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Write Box CW-237, COLLEGE AND UNI- ets desires permanent position with southern | BUSINESS. 
VERSITY BUSINESS ontiemp oy unineniie. Site Se SS See, Ole 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. Statistical Analyst—Bursar—Business Manager 
—Fifteen years experience in college and gov- 
College Architect—Superintendent of Build- ernment specializing in business administra- 
ings B.S. in Civil Engineering; registered tion, accounting, analytical research, M.A 
maintenance, dining hall; desires change, architect; skilled in building trades; experi- degree. Write Box CW-227, COLLEGE AND 
pleasing personality W rite Box CW-239, enced in institutional construction and main- UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Manager Experienced; successful in 
balancing budgets, proven ability in financial 
reports investments, supervision purchasing, 


tenance presently engaged as construction 
superintendent commercial work; prefer posi- 
Business Manager or Director of Housing and tion independent liberal arts school. Write 
Feeding—Qualified man desires position with Box CW-240, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
miversity or preparatory school; age 43, mar- BUSINESS P 0 S | T | 0 N S 0 P E N 
ed, one child; B.A. degree in Hotel Adminis- 3 

ation; experience includes work at manage- 

ment level in hotel, student union, and Comptroller-Business Manager— Of smal! north- Assistant Treasurer-Chief Accountant Mar 
iniversity feeding fields now employed in ern college desires similar position with church with sound 


’ 


accounting tr¢ ! and adminis- 
management position in another field. Write related southern college or university on per- trative ability wanted details including 


Box CW-230, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY manent basis. Write Box CW-229, COLLEGE references to ( E. Puffer, Treasurer, UNI- 

BUSINESS AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. VERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo 14, New 
York. 

The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; Bursar or Chief Accountant Smal! mid-west- 

minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) ern college; young man under 30 with some 

. . - ais ah is training in accounting; give full details of 

Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. training. experience and salary desired in first 

letter. Write Box CO-163, COLLEGE AND 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS ee eee 


re ‘ Business Officer—Position leading to duties of 

919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, i. comptroller open to young man ¢é xperienced 
n accounting, budgets, etc., preferably in col- 
lege or university. Write Treasurer's Office, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Dietician and Assistant Dietician Both needed 
for summer camp on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
from approximately June 1 to Labor Day 
direct kitchen staff of 45, mostly college stu- 
dents, in preparing an average of 1,700 meals 
per day; address resumé of experience, educa 
tion, age, and available dates to Business 
Manager, GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
53rd at Drexel, Chicago 15, Illinois 


Director of Housing Man wanted to take 
complete charge of business management of 
residence halls; will supervise all operations 
except counseling, discipline and social pro- 
gram; state education, experience, salary 
needed. Address Claude E. Puffer, Treasurer, 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo 14, 
New York. 


. Direct f Food Servi New England co- 

HOME MAKING pee ale colle ue po gp gl pe nea 

has interesting and challenging vening for 

L A B @] e A T @) we Y caibceniiiiad dane: Sn camera Boece, Ao 
| for « re food ser - pers mn. Write 

AND ART ROOM i CO-157, COLLEGE ‘AND UNIVERSITY BUSI. 

{ NESS. 
FURNITURE Supervisor of Housekeeping—In men's and/or 


For more than sixty years Peterson furniture has set the pace for style and pg Mg Bagger “a 
design. Peterson engineers and leading educators, studying together the re- desired and other pertinent data to Business 
quirements of school furniture under actual working conditions, have built Manager, MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middle 
into each piece of equipment a quality and workability that has made bury, Vermont. 

Peterson the leading choice of educators for many years. 


Our representative will gladly assist in any problem you may have .. . or if FOR SALE 


you prefer, write on your letterhead for our illustrated catalog. 
LIBRARY STEEL SHELVING 
120 sections 3 ft. long, 7 shelves high; 2520 
LEONARD pP ETERSO ~ & CO., INC. lineal feet shelving; occupies 1200 sq. ft. floor 
space; purchaser dismantle and move; $3,600 


Write Ralph Burress, HANOVER COLLEGE, 
1228 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Hanover, Indiana. 
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Full > D detail for 


FASTER, EASIER 
ANALYSES 


Get vivid images... lifetime trouble-free use 
.-. with a Bausch & Lomb Stereomicroscope 


SHOCKPROOF ... for lifetime dependability 

Ready whenever you need it... in the lab or in the field 
... because prisms can’t jar loose despite the punishment 
of year-after-year practical use. Double support locks 
them into lifelong alignment... clamps at the top, gibs 


at the bottom. 


DUSTPROOF... for bright, detailed images 


Even on field trips, you get “laboratory clean” images. 
Patented Neoprene ring inside prism housing fits flush 
on prism surface, seals out dust... one of the reasons 


why B&L Stereomicroscopes are dustproof for life. 


SPANO GR SERCUREONYOsEE (WRITE for Catalog D-15 and demon. 


stration. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


oe | Ae 53 76739 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 





STEREOMICROSCOPES 
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a Quiz 


that may save 


your life 


Q What is cancer? A 

* 3 

(). Can cancer be cured? A. 
How ean cancer be discovered A 

° in time? * 


What is the 
e American Cancer Society ? 


(). What has it accomplished ? 


Does that mean it has solved 
e the cancer problem? 


Can I help to 


¢ prevent this tragedy? 


e be used for? 


Q What will my contribution 


An uncontrolled growth of cells. 
If permitted to spread through the body, 
it inevitably leads to death. 


Many types can be cured, 
but only if they are discovered and 
treated early. 


By your doctor who 
has available many diagnostic tests. 


The only national voluntary agency 
which fights cancer by research, 
education and service to cancer’s victims. 


It helped save an American from 
dying of cancer on an average of 
every seven minutes last year. 


Unfortunately, no. Despite the 
advances made, more than 235,000 
Americans will die of cancer this year. 


Yes. By having regular health examina- 
tions yourself. And by contributing 
to the American Cancer Society. 


For research that may some day 
save your life, for education and for 
helping cancer’s victims. 


Strike back | at cancer...man’s cruelest enemy...Give 


. American Cancer Society 
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ALL STEEL 
COMBINATION 
STORAGE UNITS 


YOU CAN BE SURE thet your stored 
films will be safe from dust, heat 
or dryness with NEUMADE COM- 
BINATION STORAGE UNITS! 











Model MM-119—A_ practical stor 
age cabinet for the varied film 
library. Holds 400, 800, 1200, 1600 
ft. reels; 100 filmstrip cans plus util 
ity drawer in base. Overall size 
30” wide, 70” high, 16° deep. Over 
50 models to choose from. Write for 
free catalog. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 











Fairhurst installation in 
gymnasium, Riverhead 
High School, Riverhead, 
N.Y. Wm. |. LaFon, I, 
Architect. Top: View of 
nits partly closed. Bot 
tom: Wall in complete 














position. 


a ~** Unitfold 








Unitfold folding walls offer particu- 

lar advantages for multiple use of 

present space— 

NO MECHANICAL POWER REQUIRED 

easy to operate, regardless of num- 

ber of units 

folds in minimum space 

can be locked with one key 

pass door, if desired, in any unit 
Write for details 






John T. Fairhurst Co., Inc. 
45 West 45th Street New York 36, N.Y 
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HenhICh 


STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Verhormaunce-Froved 


TiMmiell- Met ta als Meh d:la-Pa alilil te 


o FAMOUS-BARRs. Louis, Mo. 


A major Institutions Maga- 
zine 1954 Food Service Award 
went to the remodeled dining 
rooms and kitchen at the 
Famous-Barr Company in St. 
Louis. Designers of the pro- 
ject were Justin H. Canfield 
and Fred Rundall. HERRICK 
units were supplied by South- 
ern Equipment Company. At 
left is a picture of the Famous- 
Barr downtown department 
store, St. Louis landmark. 








Above is part of the modern- 
ized kitchen. It shows a 
HERRICK stainless steel, 
double front pass-through top 
mounted refrigerator used for 
desserts, salads and sand- 
wich materials. At right is a 
two-door HERRICK for hold- 
ing sauces, condiments and 
small quantities of items used 
from day to day. Other HER- 
RICK units include a refrig- 
erator-freezer combination 
anda short-order refrigerator. 





In line with its policy of continued modernization, 
Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis department store, 
has transformed its tea room into two deluxe diring 
rooms, both served by one central kitchen. The 
St. Louis Room and Rose Room offer the very 
latest and finest dining facilities. In line with its 
policy of buying only the best equipment, Famous- 
Barr has selected HERRICK Stainless Steel Re- 
frigerators for the new kitchen. © HERRICK 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators assure the utmost in 
sanitation and employee convenience. From meats 
to salads...eggs to ice cream... they provide 
year-after-year complete food conditioning. Write 
for the name of your nearest HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. C.,. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
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Howard Elementary School, Grand Island, Nebraska 


Give Children the Protection 
of these HUNTINGTON Products in Schools, Hospitals, Churches 


Modern teaching methods. . . group ac- sure the floors are as clean as they ought to be. 


tivities .. . therapeutic training . . . often require 
that children sit or lie on the floor. It can be 
wholesome and healthful if those floors are 
warm and clean. 

New heating systems provide the 
Warmth and eliminate drafts, but only you, 


with regular, thorough maintenance, can be 


® Universal Cleaner 
® Germicidal Cleaner 
Concentrated Detergent 
® Concentrated Wax 
® Anti-Slip Wax 
® Antiseptic Floor Maintainer 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 


Cleaning products have progressed with the 
times. We have the cleaners and waxes neces- 
sary to keep your floors clean, attractive and 
safe ... and our “know how” in maintenance 
methods can be yours for the asking. If your 
cleaning program needs to be modernized to 


fit your teaching methods, write us for help. 


HUNTINGTON Gi LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


WHAT'S 


NEW 


March 1955 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 96, Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Modern, Attractive Furniture 
for Dormitory and Residence 


The Theme Unit Furniture designed 


lor Simmons Company by Raymond 
Spilman, S.1.D., is available in a full line 
ot pieces for 


faculty 


use in dormitories and in 
staff Simmons 
Beautyrest Sleep-lounges harmonize with 
the new design and provide comfortable 
rest while giving the room an attractive 


and residences. 


appearance for use as a sitting or a bed 
room. Basic pieces and tops can be com 
bined to fill every need. Pieces in the 
line include single desk or Duet Desk, 
providing work and storage area for 
two students in one compact unit, straight 
and arm chairs, coffee table, chest with 
sliding panels for easy access to clothing 
and other materials, and hanging cabi 
nets with mirror paneled storage units. 

Theme clean, modern 
lines with no corners or crevices to collect 
dirt, thus making it easy to maintain. 
It is finished in attractive colors which 
blend with all decorating schemes and 
give a cheerful, homelike atmosphere to 
the rooms. It 


furniture has 


is sturdily constructed of 
steel in modern designs and has brass 
and stainless steel glides on the tubular 
steel legs with brass hardware and trim. 
Where desired for extra durability, Text 
olite tops in special Theme designs are 
available for chest, desk and table tops. 
Room groupings of Theme furniture 
make attractive, comfortable living quar 
ters. Simmons Company, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54. 


For more details circle #305 on mailing card 


Plastic Surfacing 
in 46 Patterns 


Decorative plastic surfacing in 46 pat- 
terns and colors is offered in the new 
Consoweld 10 and Consoweld 6. Tested 
by the Color Research Institute of Amer 
ica, the patterns and colors are designed 
to provide walls and equipment for any 
color scheme. Consoweld 10 is a plastic 
surfacing which is easily applied to both 
Vol. 
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vertical and horizontal surfaces and can 
be used over plaster walls, gypsum lath, 
sheathing grade plywood or over cinder 
blocks and cement. Consoweld 6 is used 
on furniture, doors, fixtures, cabinets and 
other equipment for both horizontal and 
vertical surfaces. Both products give a 
which and 
abuse and produces an attractive result. 
Consoweld Corporation, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wis. 


For more details circle #306 on mailing card 


durable finish resists wear 


Books Easily Copied 
With Book-Printer 

Copies can be made directly from the 
pages of any book with the new Cormac 
Book-Printer. It makes individual photo 
copies of each page or part of a page 
from books, documents or pamphlets ol 
any thickness. Anything written, printed, 


typed, drawn, stamped or photographed 
can be copied in black and white at small 
cost. The unit plugs into any electric 
outlet and is designed for use with the 
regular processing units in the Cormac 
line. The machine is sized for desk top 
operation and is readily portable. Cormac 
Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. 


For more details circle #307 on mailing card 


Plastic Panels 
for Light Diffusion 

Two new plastic panels have been in 
troduced by Celotex for ceiling installa 
tion for high light levels. Uniform light 
transmission without glare is achieved 
with the panels which have attractive 
embossed designs in four basic patterns. 
They are also available in special designs 
for custom installations. 

Lumicel is a plastic panel for translu 


(Continued on page 84) 


\cousti-Lux 1s 
a pair of plastic panels welded together 
at their perimeters to provide sound ab 


cent ceiling installations. 


sorpuon through diaphragmatic action ol 
the air Both light diffusion and 
noise reduction are provided by 


space. 
\cousti 
Lux ceilings. 

Panels are 24 by 24 
white vinyl chloride acetate plastic and 


Inc hes, made ot 


installed by means of a metal suspension 
system. They can be moved when neces 
sary but are kept in place with mechan 
ical devices. The panels have an anti 
static coating to repel dust but they may 
be removed tor washing when necessary. 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3. 


For more details circle 2308 on mailing card 


Desk-Chairs 
Offer Natural Writing Position 

Two new available in 
the Samsonite line of schoolroom furni 
ture designed by Russel Wright. Light 
weight steel frames are finished in baked 
enamel in any of 


desk-chairs are 


four new colors: tur 
quoise, rust-red, cocoa brown and light 
gray. avail 


able in plastic laminated to plywood, 


The seat and tablet arm are 


solid maple or birch, or maple plywood 
The tapered 
glides pivoted on ball socket joints to 
permit 


legs have stainless steel 


easy shifting without marring 
floors. The stainless steel resists corrosion 
and chemical effects of detergents. 

The chairs are especially designed to 
support the arm at a natural writing posi 
tion with the angle of the tablet adjusted 
for unstrained writing. The tablet arm 
chair provides 180 square inches of writ 
ing surtace and the tablet desk has 290 
square inches. Both chairs are available 
in 16, 17 and 18 inch heights with the 
arms attached to the right or to the left. 


300k racks can be provided on the chairs 


and the inside angle and curve of the 
tablets is designed for easy sliding in and 
out. Shwayder Brothers, 1050 S. Broad 


way, Denver 9, Colo. 
For more details circle #309 on mailing card 
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What's New... 


Drawing Stand 
Forms Adjustable Table 


\ttached to any board, the new Multi 
purpose “Sate-Lock” All-Angle Drawing 
Stand forms an adjustable drawing table. 


It locks at any angle and will swivel or 


tilt to any desired position. Screws are 

provided for mounting on any board and 
1 

rubber tipped legs protect table or desk 

tops. The stand is made of hand polished 

iluminum, is convenient tor use on any 


desk, 


minimum space 


stored in 
when not in use. Arsco 
American, Inc., 3308 Edson Ave., New 
York 69. 


For more details circle £310 on mailing card 


table or and may be 


Automatic Slide Projection 
in Revere 888 

\ completely new single, compact unit 
combining all desirable features for suc 
cesstul slide projection is offered in the 
888. The 
automatic slide proyection when the knob 
position. A 
slide is positioned and projected on the 


Revere 


new unit offers true 


is turned to automatic new 
automatically, 
fromthe 
operator. With Semi-Automatic operation 


screen every 15 seconds 


with no further attention 
viewing time is controlled by the release 
button. Remote control release is avail 
able if desired. Manual operation is also 
provided by the knob adjustment. 

Che plastic slide magazine holds up to 
10 slides and will accept all 35 mm. and 
Bantam 828 slides interchangeably, re 
vardless of mount Single 


type. trame 


stereo slide projection is offered through 
the the pro 
Chere is ample illumination for 
The 


projector has a 500 watt lamp and the 


i built in slot on side of 
yector. 


classroom or auditorium viewing. 
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improved cooling system gives maximum 
slide protection. The Revere 888 is at- 
tractively styled in a self-contained case 
for easy portability and is economically 
priced. Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 2\st 
St., Chicago 16. 


For more details circle 231! on mailing card. 


Sani-Tate 
for Toilet Bowls 

A new milky white emulsion for clean 
ing toilet bowls, urinals 
porcelain equipment is 
Sani-Tate. 
of lime and rust deposits and eliminates 
odors with a minimum of effort. 
Tate is an effective deodorant and has 
a clean smelling odor. It contains a spe 


similar 
introduced in 


and 
It removes even encrustations 


Sant- 


cial solvent that flushes away organic 
particles, grease, oil and gummy sludge. 
It is safe for use on any porcelain and 
is available in both quart and half gal 
lon containers. Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Huntington, Ind. 


For more details circle 312 on mailing card 


High Speed Copying 
With Desktop Machine 

The Copyflex Series 100 model is a 
high speed desktop direct copying ma 


chine which makes up to 300 exact 


copies per hour. The cost tor black-on 
white copies is low and material up to 
11 inches in width of any length can be 
reproduced on the machine. It occupies 
minimum space on the desk top. 

The completely self-contained unit op 
erates on the diazo direct copying process 
and requires no exhaust ducts, darkroom 
facilities or plumbing. Positive copies are 
made directly from the original of any 
thing typed, written or drawn on ordi 
nary translucent paper. Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc., 4700 Montrose Ave., Chi- 
cago 41. 


For more details circle £313 on mailing card 


Accurate Heating Record 
With Heat Recorder-Totalizer 
Accurate information on operation otf 
the heating system is possible with the 
new Heat Recorder-Totalizer. All opera- 
tions of the heating system are recorded 
automatically on a continuous, permanent 
record which moves through the machine 


(Continued on page 86) 


at a steady rate. The time the heat goes 
on, how long it is on, when it goes off, 
and other data are recorded automatically. 
\ built-in time totalizer keeps the record 


up to date constantly. The business office 
and the engineer will find the instrument 
invaluable in keeping accurate records. 

The Heat Recorder-Totalizer can be 
easily installed in any heating system, old 
or new, large or small, and is electrically 
operated. It requires no service or ad 
justment and can be read at any time. 
The tape record can be left to accumu 
late or can be off for study 
fling. Heat-Timer Corporation, 
Broadway, New, York 12. 

For more details circle 2314 on mailing card 


and 
657 


torn 


Hi-Lo Lectern 
Adjusts for Speaker's Height 


Speakers of any height will find the 
Hi-Lo Lectern ready their conven 
ient use. The all-purpose lectern can 
be adjusted in height from 37 to 44 
inches at rear to accommodate any speaker 
comfortably. Two inconspicuous buttons 
operate the movement of the lectern top 
up or down, Electric operation is instant, 
positive and simple. For table top use, 
the lectern top is removable by simply 
lifting it from the stand. The top plugs 


tor 


automatically into the base when replaced. 


The Hi-Lo Lectern is available in a 
choice of finishes to harmonize with any 
background. It is equipped with an ad 
justable shaded lamp, has ball bearing 
casters in front for easy mobility, and is 
powered by plugging into any light out 
let. The mechanism is 


entire power 


housed in the lower cabinet which pro 
vides shelf space for storage. Detroit 
Lectern Co., 13336 Kercheval Ave., De- 
trot 15, Mich. 


For more details circle #315 on mailing card. 
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Would you have a crank-handie 


phone in today’s school? 





... for the classroom of tomorrow... today! 


Brunswick furniture is designed to meet the require- 
ments of the modern classroom. Flexible and versatile, 
it adapts quickly to the activity of the moment. 


Brunswick tables, available in trapezoidal, rectang- 
ular, round and half-round shapes, are easily grouped 
and feature the hollow-core top that makes for easier 
mobility. Light enough for children to move, yet sturdy! 


Vol. 18, No. 3, March 1955 


Designed for today’s needs and with an eye on the 
future, too, the fresh, smart, functional lines of Bruns- 
wick furniture will be as completely desirable in years 
to come as they are today! 


e THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
UU Wich. COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, ill. 
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What's New... 


Choral Risers 
Are Folding and Portable 


theient use ol variety 
of purposes is made easier with the new 
Erickson Portable Fold-A-Way Stand 


ing Choral Riser. The 12 foot unit can 


space ior a 


wcommodate up to forty singers using 
the three the and the 
may be combined 
tor large choirs with Erickson “Instant 
Inserts” 


levels of riser 


Hoor. Several units 
for semi-circular arrangements. 
lhe riser is strongly constructed of 9-ply 
plywood and square formed steel tubing 
to withstand hard use 

The folded in a 
matter of seconds by one man. 


new unit can be 
The un 
unfolds automati 
When folded the 
quickly wheeled 


through doors and corridors to place of 
Z I 


derstructure folds or 
cally 


compact 


when released. 


unit can be 
rubber-tired casters 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co., 2580 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


For more details circle 2316 on mailing card 


need on ws own 


Measuring Device 
for 16 MM. Sound Film 
The 


measuring 


Showtimer is a machine for 
16 mm. sound films on the 
basis of elapsed time. It permits accu 
rate timing of any 


cflort and without 


hlm with minimum 
errors. A_ specially 
designed counter records hours, minutes, 
seconds and split seconds of projection 
time when a 16 mm. sound film is meas 
ured on the machine. Neumade Products 


Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


For more details circle 2317 on mailing card 


Sliding End Rack 

Firmly Holds Folding Chairs 
Folding chairs can be eth 

ciently, without sliding and damaging, 

with the improved folding chair truck, 


Fig. 967-SR. A new free sliding end 


/ 


{| 
i? 
iy’ 


moved 


rack locks in place at the end of a par- 


tial or full load, preventing damage to 


chairs or truck. The end rack is readily 
set at any point on the base frame to hit 
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snugly against any number of chairs, 
automatically locking in position. 

The truck is available in a variety of 
sizes and styles to transport and store 
most makes of folding chairs. It is of 
welded steel construction, with noiseless, 
ball bearing, demountable rubber tired 
wheels, with two double ball race swivel 
casters and two rigid casters. Nutting 
Truck and Caster Co., 1201 W. Division 
St., Faribault, Minn. 


For more details circle £318 on mailing card 


Floor Machines 
in Three Sizes 
The Model 800 Series Finnell Motor 
Weighted Floor Machine is offered in 15, 
18 and 21 inch diameter brush spread. 
The simplified brush construction equal 
izes the flow of the scrubbing solution 
and reduces brush replacement. Excellent 
balance from careful weight distribution 
on the brush makes for ease of operation. 
The 


trom 


General Electric motor varies 
to one h.p., depending upon the 
Power 


size. is transmitted through a 


planetary drive system, making for extra 


a 


high power transfer to the working 


brush. The machine has accessories for 
all floor maintenance needs, including 
that tor shampooing carpets. It can be 
used to apply wax if desired. The solu 
tion tank on the handle is streamlined for 


minimum space and maximum efhc iency. 
Finnell System, Inc., 4400 East St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


For more details circle 2319 on mailing card 


Conversion Kit 
Disposes of Peel Waste 

Toledo or Sterling Peelers now in use 
can be given the advantages of a Peel 
Waste Disposer with the new Toledo 
Kit. Installed in place of 
the trap where peeling wastes normally 


Conversion 


accumulate prior to transfer to the waste 
can, the Model PD-30 has the reverso 
clean Toledo 
Waste Disposers. It provides immediate, 
automatic and effortless disposal of peel 
ings in converted peelers, eliminating 
cleaning of the peel trap and emptying 
of peelings into garbage cans. Toledo 
Scale Co., 245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, 
N.Y. 


For more details circle 2320 on mailing card 


action offered in Food 


(Continued on page 88) 


Flexi-Trol Board 
Gives Facts At a Glance 


. IT, A Tosi o 
~ md i= 
Ly rear 


» arse 


The Flexi-Trol Visual Control Board 
is designed to give at a glance all the 
facts in any situation in the office, record 
room, store room or other area requiring 
schedules, records, personnel analysis, 
inventory control and routing, organiza 
tion charts, honor rolls or other control 
charts. Records maintained on the “Flexi 
Trol” board cannot be lost or misplaced. 
All persons consult the same record and 
greater efficiency and savings of time 
and money are possible with the system. 

On the “Flexi-Trol” Control Board are 
25 horizontal columns and 26 vertical 
columns, providing a total of 650 slots 
to accommodate the minimum sized card. 
Three other sizes of larger cards may 
also be used. Information may be written 
or typed on the cards which are provided 
in strips for easy typing. 

The standard size “Flexi-Trol” is 42 
inches wide and 24 inches high. A steel 
sheet permanently riveted to a Masonite 
blackboard is framed in polished alum 
spray painted gray. It is 
equipped with hanging hooks which can 
be folded away when the board is being 
used on a table. Special sizes can be made 
to meet any particular problem. Methods 
Research Corporation, 442 Mosel Ave., 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


For more details circle 432! on mailing card 


inum and 


Tubular Steel Bleacher Units 
Are Portable 

Sturdily built make up the 
portable bleachers developed by Bil-Jax 
They are easy to assemble and disassem 


sections 


ble, require minimum storage space when 
not in use, and can be used indoors or 
Basic sections are six feet wide 
and four rows high. The basic section 
is extended through use of additional 


outdoors. 


frames and braces for larger units. All 
parts are dip painted inside and out for 
long wear and minimum maintenance. 


Bil-Jax, Inc., Archbold, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2322 on mailing card 
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Only 


Gives You Att THESE Pius VALUES 
In Steel Folding Chairs 


© MORE Strength and Safety 


Welded wherever possible. not riveted. 
X\-Type construction prevents 
accidental folding and tipping. 
Self-leveling. 


@ MORE Comfort and Beuuty 


Wide and scientifically posture-designed 4 
to carry your weight properly 
in maximum, long-lasting 


comfort. 


@ MORE Exclusive Features 


Clarin’s famous steel-framed 
wood seat and patented, rubber-cushioned 
feet have been copied 


but never equaled in performance. 


@ MORE Economy 


Clarin’s engineered quality 
makes possible the only written 


10-year Guarantee in the industry. 


@ MORE Versatility 


The only complete line 
of steel folding chairs in the world — 
a chair for your every need 


and purpose. 








Write for full information: 

Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 9 

1640 W. Harrison St., 

Chicago 44, Illinois 
Foam rubber 
cushioning 
a CLARIN PLUS 


feature. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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What's New... 


Utensil Washer 
Uses No Detergent 


Che FMC Utensil Washer is now avail- 
able in a single compartment model for 
the small kitchen. 
cleaning of pots and pans of all sizes 


Money is saved in the 


and shapes since no detergents or soaps 


are required with the washers. Labor 
costs are reduced also since pots and pans 
come out completely clean and urease 
even the 
dirtiest pots and pans are washed, scoured, 


rinsed and sterilized. The washer is com 


less. In a matter of minutes 


pact in design and takes minimum space 
in the kitchen or clean-up department. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Hoopeston, Iil. 


For more details circle 2323 on mailing card 


Machine Detergent 
for All-Purpose Cleaning 

Specifically developed for all laboratory 
washing machines and other mechanical 
washers, Alcowet is based upon a new 
principle. It is effective in machine wash 
ing ol laboratory glassw are, instruments, 
porcelain, metal or plastic equipment. 
\lcowet is available in five pound con 
25, 50, 100 and 300 pound 
drums. Alconox, Inc., 61 Cornelison 
Ave., Jersey City 4, N.J. 


For more details circle 2324 on mailing card 


tainers and in 


Liquid Duplicator 
Has Position Control 

Copy can be raised or lowered from 
to seven lines 
with the new Margi-Set Copy-rite. Even 


a small fraction of a line 


hair-line registration is simplifed with 
machine which 


indicator 


the new 
visible 
all times. 


incorporates a 
the 
Copy can be changed even 
while the machine is operating but is 


to show setting at 
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locked in place automatically. The new 
duplicator has the Copy-rite features of 
lift-out rollers tor easy replacement when 
necessary, all aluminum contour design 
Huid container, single or multi-color re 
productions and durable construction. 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 
Cortland St., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle 2325 on mailing card 


Slip-Resistant Finish 
Requires No Buffing 

Recommended by the manufacturer 
lor all types of resilient floors, Legsure 
is a safety floor polish requiring no buff 
ing to provide a glossy finish. It dries 
to a_ long-lasting luster and 
scufhng even under daily hard usage. 
Legsure is listed by Underwriters Lab 
oratories as slip resistant, according to 
the manufacturer, and it is dirt and 
water repellant. Walter G. Legge Com- 
pany, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle 2326 on mailing card 


resists 


No Lubrication Problems 
With Sealed Casters 


The “3D” line of Bassick Sealed 
Casters is designed to eliminate lubrica 
tion problems. The sealing keeps grease 
in, dirt out, without drag. A baffle ring 
preventing 
entrance of dirt and water and the grease 
retainer prevents drainage of lubricants. 
\ close tolerance neoprene “O” ring 
keeps foreign matter and water out. The 
seals are designed to permit flushing out 
of old lubricant when required. The 
Bassick Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


For more details circle 2327 on mailing card 


protects swivel bearings by 


Atomic Weights and 
Numbers at a Glance 

The Periodic Table of the Elements 
provides new, up-to-date placement of 
atomic weights and atomic numbers in 
relation to symbols and elements. The 
table is easy to use and provides the de 
sired information at a glance. It is print 
ed in blue and red heavy plastic 
coated paper that is washable. Two 
tables are available, plus one in black 
only, punched for use in ring binders. 
Central Scientific Company, 1716 Irving 
Park Rd., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle 2328 on mailing card 


on 


(Continued on page 90) 


Super Cuber 
Makes 500 Pounds of Ice Daily 


Built to specifications requested by col 


leges and other institutional users of ice 
cubes, the \utomatic 
Super Cuber makes 500 pounds or 10, 
000 Super-Cubes of ice per day. It ts 


new Scotsman 


designed to occupy no more floor space 
than 
pacity and produces a round, completely 
solid, crystal clear with 

The SC-500 Super-Cuber features 
“Cycle-Matic” controlling, a system that 
automatically compensates for unpredict 


models with considerably less ca 


cube no hole. 


able changes and variances in room tem 
water and 
supply pressure. The solid ice cubes are 
uniform and slow melting, the machine 
requires low water and power consump 
tion, it installed and has auto 
matic operation. American Gas Machine 
Co., Division of Queen Stove Works, 
Inc., 505 Front St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


For more details circle 2329 on mailing card. 


perature, temperature water 


is easily 


Saddle Stapler 
Permits Stapling Wide Pages 

Pages up to 12 inches in width can 
be stapled with the new B8S Saddle 
Stapler. The operating mechanism of the 
B8 stapler is mounted on a_ specially 
formed saddle base with the clincher at 
the peak of the saddle. The back of the 
base is curved so that wide pages will 
roll up. The new stapler is easily loaded 
wtih a strip of preformed staples with 
\% inch legs. It will staple booklets, 
folders, programs material 
from eight to 128 medium 
weight stock. The front of the base has 


and other 


pages ol 


a rubber foot to protect the desk top and 


keep the machine from sliding. The 
stapler is finished in black enamel and 
chromium. Bostitch, 1019 Mechanic St., 
Westerly, R.L. 


For more details circle 2330 on mailing card 
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Model 524 Chairs in the 
Auditorium of the Student 
Union Building, University 
of Maryland, College Park. pea . it at i fo. ti Fe 






SOLID KUMFORT Chairs That Fold 


IN THE STUDENT UNION BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 





MopDEL 524 Solid Kumfort Chairs That Fold were selected by the Student Union because 
they wanted attractive, comfortable seating that will last a lifetime! These chairs are rugged... 





with hardwood frames and the famous Rastetter hinge and brace construction. Beautifully de- 





signed, they’re ideal for use in schools, auditoriums, cafeterias, hospitals, hotels and clubs where 





use often means abuse. They provide better seating whether they are folded or not. 





Rastetter Solid Kumfort Chairs That Fold are made in both Wood and Magnesium in many 





attractive styles. They may be moved quickly and easily where rooms are used for several purposes. 






Write for Catalog showing complete line and giving interesting facts on better seating. 






LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS COMPANY 


1326 WALL STREET + FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 








Better chairs for 
eee | See a a every purpose... 





whether you ever 
fold them or not! 
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Model 524 Chairs in one of the Meeting Rooms. FOLD FLAT Model 524 
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What's New... 


Thermodynamic Steam Trap 
Employs Kinetic Energy 

The Sarco Thermodynamic Steam Trap 
is a new different steam trap in 
which the kinetic energy of steam closes 


and 


the valve. The only moving part is the 
valve head, a solid heat-treated stainless 
disc, which ensures practically no main 
tenance, according to the manufacturer. 
The design and metals used enable this 
new steam trap to withstand superheat, 
water-hammer, vibration and corrosive 
condensate. Sarco Co., Inc., Empire State 


Bldg., New York 1. 


For more details circle 233! on mailing card 


Folding Table 
Has Multiple Uses 

Designed to fill the needs of teachers, 
administrators and maintenance person 
nel, the new Griggs No. 1000 Folding 


lable 
strong enough tor every need. 
can be 


is sturdy and light weight, yet 


The table 


used to convert yymnasiums of 


classroom areas tor cateteria use, or tor 


ABEND. 


most VERSATILE all-season 


MAINTENANCE UNIT YOU CAN BUY 


MOWS 
LAWNS 
and FIELDS 


GRADES and 
CULTIVATES 


Here's how you can do an almost endless variety of jobs 
. . and cut your maintenance costs by 
a big margin. It's the Beaver Riding Tractor! Low in cost 
and economical to run, the Beaver is powerful enough to 
do the heavy jobs, rugged enough for the toughest jobs, 
and nimble enough for the precise jobs. A complete line 
of implements and accessories are built to the same heavy 
duty standards as the Beaver. Full 6 h.p. Write for name 
of dealer who will arrange demonstration. 


with one machine . 


other special purposes where tables are 
required. The legs are of tubular steel 
and lock firmly into place when set up. 
They are quickly released and lock into 
folded position for storage. The new 
table is available in 30 by 96 and 30 by 
72 inch sizes, with plywood, plastic or 
Masonite tops. Griggs Equipment Ce., 
Box 630, Belton, Tex. 


For more details circle 2332 on mailing card 


Sturdy Carts 
Handle Books and Supplies 

Moving of books, supplies and equip 
ment can be easily handled with the 
new extra-heavy duty carts, The modern 
design makes the carts easily maintained 
and they move smoothly on 5 inch rub 
ber-tired wheels. Precision Equipment 
Co., 3714 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


For more details circle 2333 on mailing card 


Beauty and Service 
in Disposable Towel 

Softness, absorbency and beauty are 
combined in the Groft Cellulose 
The snow white individual-use 
towel has a stamped design giving the 
attractive 


new 
Towel. 


appearance of a linen guest 
or hand towel, yet it is inexpensive and 
disposable. It is highly absorbent and 
provides a sanitary service for residence 


quarters, dormitories and wherever serv 


(Continued on page 92) 


BETTER 


CLEANS 
se 


ice and attractive appearance are an ad 
vantage. Groff Paper Co., 2300 Endicott, 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 


For more details circle 334 on mailing card 


Projection Lamps 
Give Increased Light 

A new filament construction gives 25 
to 35 per cent more light on the screen 
with the improved G-E lamp. 
slides have more brightness with the new 
300 watt T-8'4 bulb with c-13 filament. 
Light is concentrated in a smaller area, 
resulting in more uniform light on the 
screen for both horizontal and _ vertical 
slides. There is no increase in price in 
the new lamps. General Electric Co., 


Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


For more details circle 335 on mailing card. 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


KLEER- 


WITH CHELATING AGENTS 


Only the new Kleer-Mor with chelating 


gent properties: 


pans, glasses, dishes 





Manufactured by 


Dept. CU 





THE BAIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
Builders of High Production Machines Since 1849 


Stratford, Connecticut 
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agents added has these sensational deter- 


® Dust-free, non-irritating, non-caking 
® Makes all water soft as rain 
® Stepped-up concentration for 
greater cleaning power 
® Plentiful long lasting suds 
Super-powered for hand cleaning of pots, 


Other Important Institutional Uses 
Dining room service, silverwore, fixtures, re 
frigerators, storage bins, woodwork, tile, 
windows, walls and ceilings. Write for free 
manual, *"Modern Sanitation Practices'’. 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


Warehouses Throughout Ameri 
WISCONSIN 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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Sectional 
FINEST “ CAFETERIA COUNTERS 
FOR INCREASED ENROLLMENT 


is nearer than you think—many more 


children will hear the school bell ring. 


If your present feeding facilities are overbur- 
dened now — plan to meet the bigger load well 
in advance of the Fall needs. 


Southern Dealers all over America are highly 


trained specialists in food preparation and food 


serving equipment. Consult one today—or write 
Southern Equipment Co., 5019 South 38th St., 
St. Louis 16, Missouri. 
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“Stay 


CAFETERIA LAYOUT 
FROM ASSEMBLED SECTIONAL UNITS 


“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN" DEALERS: Arnhoiz Coffee & Supply Co., Wichita, Kans. « Aslesen Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. « Bolton & Hay, Des Moines, lowa « Buckelew Hardware Co., Shreveport, La., 
and Texarkana, Ark. « Buller Fixture Co., Omaha, Nebr. « Carson Hotel Supply, Denver, Colo. « S. J. Casper 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. * Jack Conkle, Inc., Miami, Fla. « El Paso Hotel Supply Co., El Paso, Texas « Ezekiel 
& Weilman Co., Richmond, Va. * Fargo Food & Equip. Co., Fargo, N. D. * Food Service Equip. & Engr. Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. « General Hotel Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio * Goodner Van Co., Tulsa, Okla. « Greenwood's 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo. « Heilbron, Inc., Lexington, Ky. * Hertzel’s Equipment Company, Peoria, Ill. « Dwight 
R. Judson Co., Hartford, Conn. « S. S. Kemp Co., Cleveland, Ohio « Kirchman Brothers Co., Bay City, Mich. « 
Krebs Bros. Supply Co., Little Rock, Ark. « H. Lauber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio « Lincoln Fixture & Supply Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. « McKay-Cameron Co., Nashville, Tenn. « A. J. Marshall Co., Detroit, Mich. « Memphis Hote! 
& Restaurant Supply, Memphis, Tenn. « Mobile Fixture Company, Mobile, Ala. « Wm. H. Morgan Co., 
Jacksonville, Fia. « Mountain City Stove Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. * National China & Equipment Corp., 
Marion, Ind. * Northwest Fixture Co., Billings, Mont. « Parsons-Souders Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. « Restaurant 
& Store Equip. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah « Rowland Equipment Co., Toledo, Ohio « Arthur F. Schultz Co., Erie, 
Pa. « E. Carleton Scruggs, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. « Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc., San Antonio, Texas and 
Corpus Christi, Texas + Vulcan Equipment & Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. *« Ward-Morgon Co., Daytona 
Beach, Fla. « J. S. Waterman & Co., inc., New Orleans, La. 
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OUTHERN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


All equipment tabricated by Southern is ap- 3 nSf 3 
proved by National Sanitation Foundation. 


ors 





What's New... 


Steam-Chef Steamer 
Accommodates Cafeteria Pans 

Six or twelve standard 12 by 20 inch 
cateteria pans can be accommodated in 
the new Steam-Chef Steamer. 
Standard steaming baskets can be used 


model 


when desired, but foods can be 


many 





steam cooked in standard cafeteria pans 
and tables 


without transfer to serving trays. Hand 


placed directly on serving 


dling and cleaning of pots and pans is 


thus reduced and food keeps its shape 


three standard 12 by 20 or six 12 by 10 
inch cafeteria trays. The Cleveland Range 
Co., 3333 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


For more details circle 2336 on mailing card 


Ice-Removing Chemical 
Is Improved 

A newly-formulated combination rust 
inhibitor and heat-retaining agent has 
been added to the X-73 ice-removing 
chemical granules developed by Monroe. 
The new ingredient, known as Phosite, 
is said to increase thawing effectiveness 
by approximately 10 per while 
protecting metal gutters, drains and other 
areas against rust action from ice and 
snow melting. X-73 spreads itself when 
scattered lightly over icy surfaces, help 
ing to facilitate cleaning of steps, walks 
and drives. The Monroe Company, Inc., 
10703 Quebec Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2337 on mailing card 


cent 


Portable Treatment Tank 
in Improved Version 
The Model PPT Portable Arm-Leg 


or wherever needed with a minimum ot 
effort. It is equipped with two motors 
for turbine ejector and drainage pump. 

Complete control over pressure, tem 
perature, aeration, agitation, position and 
level of flow is possible with the Dakon 
silent-running whirlpool baths in both 
portable and stationary models. They are 
permanently lubricated minimum 
maintenance and have received the ac 
ceptance ol the American Medical Asso 


tor 

















and app arance. Small lots can be cooked 


Hip Tank is available in a new improved 
frequently in 


version. The oval-shaped tank is con 
structed of heavy gauge stainless steel, 
seamless welded and polished to a high 
finish. The tank can be filled at any 
water source and wheeled to the bedside 


cafeteria pans to ensure 


Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, according to the manufac 
turer. Dakon Tool and Machine Co., 


ciation and approval of 
freshness during mealtime rushes. 


The 


tine 


new unit is versatile and offers 


\ similar unit 
for counter installation has a capacity of 


Saving conveniences. 


Inc., New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2338 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 94) 






when considering curtain 
controls & tracks, look for: 


ersatility 









ong service life 


fficiency 


@ you get all this and more from VALLEN - world-famous 
for stage curtain controls and tracks of unsurpassed 
quality, dependability and efficiency. 


IT 


* More igid than 
m os t’ conventional 
tables. 
% Exclusive patented 
leg construction. 
% Saves space 
folds compactly. 
*% Saves time 
folds quickly 
easily. 
























. 






exclusive mechanism of VALLEN 


and rear fold track automatically folds 
curtains off-stage at ends of track. 
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/ Coronet ) Fine Furniture Since 1881 
Y NORQUIST PRODUCTS, INC. | 

JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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in surveying your INSURANCE needs 
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an INDEPENDENT tirm serves you best! 





As an educator, you know that there will be varia- 
tions of quality in any one line of products. 
Similarly, there are variations of desirability in 
the various insurance policies offered by any one 


When your insurance program is planned and 
serviced by HNW&R, each policy, each type of 
protection is the best available, recommended to 
you by a firm that specializes in school and college 


underwriting company. HNW&R, an independent 
firm, has achieved leadership in the school and 


insurance. Another important point—HNWé&R settles 
its accident and health claims direct, which means 
faster service, less paper work. Mail the coupon 
today for information on a FREE survey of your 


KyUp 


aa 
a 

ap} 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


college field because of its ability to choose the 
one best plan offered in each insurance category 


by the various underwriting companies. present policies and future insurance needs. 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc 
50 Congress Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
LOS ANGELES + NASHVILLE 
in the college and university insurance field. 
NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 


Please have your representative call 


LEADING THE NATION IN COLLEGE 


| 
| 
| 
| Please send me information on your specialized services 
| 
| 
| 
AND UNIVERSITY INSURANCE | 
ies 
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What's New... 


Typing Tester 
Improves Speed 

Weaknesses in the student's technic in 
typing are brought out by use of the Ad 


ler Typing Tester. It provides a method 


t 


/ 


ol showing the student by his own work 
why he does not gain speed, thus assist 
ing the instructor to help in overcoming 
the faults. The machine operates by 
means of an electric motor w hich carries 
a tape in front of the ribbon. After typ- 
ing a tew lines, the tape is inserted in a 
specially designed ruler to calculate the 
speed. 

The Typing Tester is fitted to the cowl 
of the typewriter which may also be used 
as a regular machine when not needed 
for testing. One tester may be used for 
students as only a short test 1s 
required to discover the problems. The 
lester comes with a carrying case. Gra- 
mont Corporation, 2756 Rowena Ave., 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


For more details circle 3339 on mailing card 


seve ral 


Overheating Prevented 
by Steam Regulator 

The new SFS Lawler Steam Regula- 
tor has a self-closing safety feature which 
prevents overheating through an over- 
ride by accidental damage to the ther- 
mostatic steam regulator element. The 
‘Fail Safe” regulator automatically 
closes a direct acting valve should the 
element accidentally fail. A reverse act- 
ing model “Fail Safe” automatically 
opens the valve to prevent an override 
of the temperature being controlled. 
Lawler Automatic Controls, Inc., 453 N. 
MacQuesten Parkway, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2340 on mailing card 


Special Locking Device 
for Portable Bleachers 

Sico Portable Steel Bleachers can be 
rapidly and simply erected through use 
of a special locking device originally de- 
veloped for duty construction 
scaffolding. The patented device elimi 
nates time and labor in bolting bleacher 
sections together and there is no sacrifice 
of strength. The design of the Speed 
lock permits rapid uncoupling of 
bleacher parts by one man for reloca 
tion either indoors or out. The bleacher 
sections can be skidded or lifted intact 
repositioning if Sico 


heav j 


for required. 


94 


bleacher end frames are all equipped 
with slotted pins. A Speedlock slips 
down over the brace and fills the pin’s 
slot when a cross brace is placed over 
one of the pins, locking the two parts 
rigidly. Bleachers are available in any 
size or length required. Sico Grand- 
stands, Inc., 3565 Wooddale Ave., Min- 
neapolis 16, Minn. 


For more details circle £34! on mailing card 


Teaching Aid 
Offered in C-Vue Boards 

Symbols or signs can be placed in any 
desired position on the C-Vue board and 
will stick without the use of tacks, glue 
or staples. The C-Vue board is con 
structed of Masonite, surfaced with the 
special C-Vue flannel, framed in double 
lacquered wood and supported by a 
strong, locking, metal easel. Three point 
rubber suspension permits using the 
board on table or desk without scratch 
ing. With the easel folded out of the 
way, the board can be used in the chalk 
tray. 

Six fuzzy-backed symbol 
stock are provided with each kit. Four 


sheets of 


sheets have animated figures in color 
and there are two blank sheets, permit 
ting the creation of special symbols by 
the teacher or students. In teaching, sym 
bols and signs are placed on the board 
and removed with a minimum of effort. 
The boards are effective for teaching the 
concept of arithmetic, 
color recognition and other elementary 
subjects, as well as for teaching advanced 
subjects such as physics, mathematics, 
navigation and the like. C-Vue teaching 
boards are available in sizes 18 by 30 
inches, 28 by 36 inches and 36 by 48 
inches. Carrying cases are available as 
accessories if desired. Chase Bag Com- 
pany, 1500 S. Delaware Ave., Philadel- 
phia 47, Pa. 


For more details circle 2342 on mailing card. 


numbers, basic 


Translucent Plexiglas 
Used in Circular Fixtures 

A line of circular and oval ceiling 
fixtures to use diffusing pans formed 
from translucent white Plexiglas has re 
cently been developed. The new shape is 
designed to harmonize with modern 
decor in schools, hospitals and other in 
stitutions. Called Variform, the new 
fixtures may be recessed into the ceiling 


(Continued on page 96) 


or surface mounted below 
line. 

The circular fixtures are made in three 
and six foot diameters with wattages of 
280 and 588 respectively. The oval fix 
tures are made in 3 by 4 and 4 by 6 
foot sizes with wattages of 390 and 540 
respectively. Evenness of lighting 1s 
achieved by efficient diffusing properties 
and careful placement of tubes. The 
units are virtually dust-tight and need 
cleaning inside only at intervals. Light- 


ing Products, Inc., Highland Park, Il. 


For more details circle 2343 on mailing card 


the ceiling 


Card Transfer Speeded 
With Airtube Carrier 

A new Airtube carrier has been de 
veloped which provides new convenience 
and efficiency in handling tabulating 
machine or punch cards. There are no 
flaps and no ends to turn. Cards to be 
dispatched are slipped into a 74% inch 
slot. An internal spring clip holds up 
to fifty cards firmly in place but per 
mits them to be easily pulled out. The 
carriers are made of sheet aluminum for 
four inch tube systems. The new system 
was developed at the suggestion of a 
college library and is applicable for use 
wherever tabulating or punch cards are 
used in large quantities. Lamson Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2344 on mailing card 


Duplicating Machine 
Is Completely Automatic 
Push-button operation leaves workers 
free for other while the new 
Model °76 Electric Conqueror Spirit 
Duplicator turns out a job. A red control 
push-button starts the first sheet through 
and when the last sheet is run, the ma 
chine and motor shut off automatically. 
The new electrically operated machine 
has all the features of the Model 70 
manually operated duplicator: fluid con 
trol, raise-and-lower control, visible fluid 
supply, built-in reset counter, adjustable 
pressure and positive master 
clamp. It is especially adaptable to sys 
tems duplicating as the push-button con 


duties 


control 


trol in combination with a locking de 
vice on the feed mechanism offers one 
turn revolutions, permitting the duplicat 
ing of one sheet at a time. The Heyer 
Corporation, 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chi- 
cago 23. 


For more details circle 2345 on mailing card. 
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“TRAFFIC PANEL” TEST PROVES 


DOLCOWAX 





BEST FOR LONG-LASTING FLOOR BEAUTY! 





FURNITURE 


THE TEST—four sections of flooring, each panel prepared with a 
different floor wax. All panels subjected to heavy traffic . . . 


THE RESULTS—-The DOLCOWAX panel re 


































. tained markedly finer lustre its beauty 
" Another Fine actually increased with wear — and it re 
| “ee le tained scuff and scratch resistance to a 
{ , . . git “s 
! Wall-Saving Chair |2 greater degree 
y ae . DOLCOWAX premium quality floor wax is 
/ . No. 400 most economical in the long run. Ideal for 
| As: eveitoble te ‘second coating” the second coat inte 
o ! . grates with the first no “crawling” or 
' eta See a8 “‘puddling” to prevent an even, uniform film 
u 
' 1 and dovenport. P g p ,u 
lj a : : IMPORTANT: The slip-resistance feature built 
: For dormitory, library into DOLCOWAX permits a soft, lovely finish 
f and other college uses. with safety protection! Has Underwriters 
See your dealer for Laboratories approval, of course. 
information and prices. 
DOLCOWAX When preparing floors for waxing, use 
CINDET, the Dolge all-purpose cleaner, for 
more complete stripping of old wax film 
Write for literature; consult your 
DOLGE Service Man on your floor 
FOR FREE finishing problems. 
oe y SANITARY SURVEY 
. . , OF YOUR SCHOOL 
COMPAN 
M A N t } A ( t i s 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
SREHOVOAN, WISEON SI” WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
LOOKING FOR SOMEONE: 
Someone to fill a vacancy in your staff—a Business Manager 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds—Purchasing Agent 
Director of Food Service and Dormitories? 
é Or maybe you are thinking about making a change 


If so, consider placing a “Classified Advertisement’ in the next issue 
of College and University Business. 


It costs but 20c a word (minimum charge of $4.00) to place your 
story before the administrative officers of colleges and universities in 
this country and Canada. 


Classified Advertisements are working successfully for others—they 
can do the same for you 


write to: Classified Advertisements 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. MICHIGAN e CHICAGO |}, ILLINOIS 
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What's New... 


Product Literature 


e The new Kodagraph Microprint 
Reader, Model A, is illustrated and de- 
scribed in a new folder issued by East 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Designed to be used in offices and librar- 
ies where literature and reference mate 
rial has been reduced to microprint cards, 
the reader reproduces material on a 
translucent screen. How reference space 
is saved by the microprint method which 
photographically reproduces in miniature 
as many as 60 standard book pages on 
one side of a standard 3 by 5 inch library 


catalog size microprint card is discussed. 
For more details circle 2346 on mailing card 


e An educational kit for vocational guid- 
ance counselors in high schools all over 
the country is being offered through the 
National Restaurant Association’s edu- 
cation program which is sponsored by the 
H. J. Heinz Company, 1062 Progress St., 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. The kit has been 
prepared as part of the program designed 
to interest young people in making the 
food service industry their career. A 
sound film, “Career Opportunities in the 
Restaurant Industry,” prepared by H. J. 
Heinz Company, is part of the program 
which includes Heinz Scholarships as 


well as helpful material for counselors. 
For more details circle 2347 on mailing card 


e Three pamphlets containing tips on 
planning and producing mimeographed 
school newspapers are offered by A. B. 
Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
31. Suggestions on effective make-up 
and illustrations of papers and 
their requirements are covered in “How 
to Plan and Publish a Mimeographed 
School Newspaper.” The “Handbook 
tor the Mimeographed High School 
Newspaper” is a journalism primer pre 
senting the essentials of reporting, writ 
Technics 
by experienced reporters in gathering 
news are discussed in “How to Report 
an Interview or Press Conference.” The 
pamphlets are available without cost 
and should prove helpful to all of those 


interested in a school newspaper. 
For more details circle 2348 on mailing card 


M hool 


ing and editing news. used 


e A new catalog containing nearly 200 
suggestions for bronze tablets has been 
released by International Bronze Tablet 
150 W. 22nd St., New York 
11. Reproductions of many commemora 
tablets for 
schools, hospitals and other organizations 
In addition to this, the cata 
log reproduces Award and Testimonial 


Co., Inc., 


tive and memorial suitable 


are shown. 


plaques, as well as signs and nameplates. 
For more details circle 349 on mailing card 


e A new catalog covering Electric Clock 
Systems has been released by Sperti Fara 
day Inc., Adrian, Mich. The eight page 
catalog describes four of their latest elec 
tric clock 100, 200, 300 


and 400. The catalog is fully illustrated. 
For more details circle 2350 on mailing card 


systems, series 


96 


e A tolder which will be helpful to 
architects, engineers and consumers has 
been announced by the Corrulux Div. of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., P. O. Box 
20026, Houston 25, Texas. Enititled 
“What to Look for in a Good Translu- 
cent Building Panel,” the new folder 
contains an outline of product standards 
for translucent fiber  glass-reenforced 


panels. 
For more details circle 235! cn maliing card. 


e A new catalog illustrating and de 
scribing “Royal Distinctive Furniture” in 
steel for reception rooms, lounges and 
dining rooms has been released by Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Also featured is Royal’s com- 
plete line of shelving and storage cabi- 
nets, as well as adjustable stools and 
chairs for laboratory use. The 26 page 
color catalog is perforated so that it may 
be slipped into a loose-leaf binder. 
For more details circle 2352 on mailing card 


e A new design-data book on “Fiber- 
glas Sound Control Products” has been 
released by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. The new booklet 
is planned to provide quick and com 
plete reference data for architects, engi 
neers, builders and installers. A 
selection guide covers all products in 
the extensive line, giving condensed de- 
scriptive data. Each product and instal- 
lation system is treated in detail in 
individual Specifications and 
information on sound control concepts 


are also contained in the booklet. 
For more details circle 2353 on mailing card 


sections. 


e A Special School Catalog of Vemco 
Steel Drawing Instruments has been pub- 
lished by the V. & E. Manufacturing 
Co., P. O. Box 950 M, Pasadena, Calit. 
Information on the all-steel drawing in- 
struments, their open-truss 
method of construction, is supplemented 
by case histories of how high schools, 
vocational schools and technical schools 
have used Vemco Drawing Instruments 


effectively and profitably. 
For more details circle 2354 on mailing card. 


showing 


e Of special interest to those responsible 
for maintenance of floors is the “Conco 
Custodial Guide” brought out by the 
Conco Chemical Co., P. O. Box 8124, 
Dallas, Tex. Directions for care of dil 
ferent types of floors, as well as data 
on dishwashing and care of toilet bowls 
and urinals, are given. The pamphlet 


is fully illustrated. 
For more details circle #355 on mailing card 


e The new Cres-Cor Food Handling 
Equipment Catalog No. 201-A tells the 
story of how this equipment helps to 
reduce labor costs, improve sanitation 
and save space. Full data on this light, 
durable, rust-free aluminum equipment, 
which is easy to clean and keep sanitary, 
are given in the catalog available from 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc., 18901 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


For more details circle 4356 on mailing card 


e The story of “A New Development in 
Modern Microfilming” as introduced by 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Mich., in conjunction with Bell & 
Howell, is told in a folder recently re 
leased. How microfilming and micro 
viewing are done in one compact machine 
is illustrated and described in this dis 
cussion of the new Micro-Twin single 
unit microfilming machine 
with its accessories, to meet 


hlming needs. 
For more details circle 2357 on mailing card. 


designed, 
all micro 


e A new folder describing the Solar Jet 
waste receptacle has been announced by 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Div., Pressed Steel 
Car Co., Inc., Melrose Park, Ill. The 
three color folder contains sketches il 
lustrating how the stainless steel dome 
top makes waste disposal possible from 
any direction. Advantages and dimen 
sions of the two sizes available are given 
and there is a list of suggested locations 


for the waste receptacle in institutions. 
For more details circle 358 on mailing card. 


Suppliers’ News 


Beaver-Advance Corporation is the new 
corporate name of the firm formerly 
known as Beaver Art Metal Corporation, 
Ellwood, Pa., designers and manufac 
turers of tubular steel scaffolding and 
materials hoisting towers. 


Federal Fibre Corp., 3704 Tenth St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y., manufacturer 
of Fiberok baskets, cans and receptacles 
and Fedco boxes and box trucks, an 
nounces appointment of Philip Shore & 
Associates, 2881 E. Pico Blvd., Los An 
geles 23, Calif., as its representative on 
the West Coast. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 632 
Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 
manufacturer of paints, glass, chemicals, 
brushes, plastics and fiber glass, an 
nounces the opening of a new modern 
structure housing the basic and applied 
research laboratories of the paint and 
brush division at Springdale, Pa. The 
new laboratory is “dedicated to the crea 
tion and experimental production of new 
chemical compounds, paints, varnishes, 
enamels and lacquers, resins and plas 


tics.” 


Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc. is the new 
name of the company formerly known 
as Seating Incorporated, 6045 Pillsbury 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 19, Minn., manu 
facturer of Sico folding tables and seating 
equipment. 


United States Plywood Corporation, 55 
W. 44th St., New York 36, manufacturer 
of plywood paneling, doors, Kalistron 
wall covering and other structural ma 
terials, announces the construction of a 
new branch warehouse and office at 909 
E. Madison St., Phoenix, Ariz., which 
will more than double the area presently 
occupied by the company. 
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National Biscuit Company 

Institutional Food .................... 55 
National School Furniture Company 

School Furniture ...................... 8 
Neumade Products Corporation 

Flim Storage Unit...................... 8lea 
New Castle Products, Inc. 
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Norquist Products, Inc. 
Folding Table 


Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass 
Company Subsidiary 
Glass Panels ......... 
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Glassware 
Graduated and Mixing 
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Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Laboratory Furniture .......... 
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Control Valves .................. 
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Remington Rand Inc. 
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Institutional Furniture ........ 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Carillonic Bells .................. 
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Institutional Food .............. 
Slater System, Inc. 
Food Service Management 


Sloan Valve Company 
Flush Valves 


Southern Equipment Company 
Food Serving Equipment... 


Turk Mfg. Company, Joseph 
Institutional Furniture ....... 


Vallen, Inc. 
Curtain Controls & Tracks. 


Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc 
Laboratory Equipment 


Weis Mfg. Company, Inc., Henry 
Cabinet Showers ............... 
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Index to “What's New’ 


Pages 83-96 


305 Theme Unit Furniture 


Simmons Co. 


Plastic Surfacing 
Consoweld Corp. 


Book Printer 


Cormac Industries Inc. 


Plastic Panels 
The Celotex Corp. 


Desk-Chairs 
Shwayder Brothers 


“Safe Lock” Drawing Stand 
Arsco American Inc. 


Slide Projector 
Revere Camera Co. 


Toilet Bow! Cleaner 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Copyfiex Copying Machine 
Charles Bruning Co. Inc. 


Heat Recorder-Totalizer 
Heat-Timer Corp. 


Hi-Lo Lectern 
Detroit Lectern Co. 


Standing Choral Riser 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co. 


Film Measuring Device 
Neumade Products Corp. 


Folding Chair Truck 
Nutting Truck and Caster Co. 


Model 88 Floor Machine 
Finnell System, Inc. 


Peel Waste Disposer 
Toledo Scale Co. 


Visual Control Board 
Methods Research Corp. 


Steel Portable Bleacher 
Bil-Jax, Inc. 


Utensil Washer 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


Alcowet Machine Detergent 
Alconox Inc. 


Margi-Set Copy-rite 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co. 


Legsure 
Walter G. Legge Co., Inc. 


Sealed Casters 
The Bassick Co. 


328 Table of the Elements 


Central Scientific Co. 


Automatic Super Cuber 
American Gas Machine Co. 


Saddle Stapler 
Bostitch 


Thermodynamic Steam Trap 
Sarco Co., Inc. 


Folding Table 
Griggs Equipment Co. 


Stock Handling Carts 
Precision Equipment Co. 


334 Cellulose Towel 


Groff Paper Co. 


Projection Lamps 
General Electric Co. 


Steam Chef-Steamer 
The Cleveland Range Co. 


Ice-Remover with Phosite 
The Monroe Company, Inc. 


Arm-Leg-Hip Tank 


Dakon Tool & Machine Co., Inc. 


Adler Typing Tester 
Gramont Corp. 


340 Steam Regulator 


Lawler Automatic Controls Inc. 


Portable Steel Bleachers 
Sico Grandstands, Inc. 


C-Vue Boards 
Chase Bag Co. 


Variform Ceiling Fixtures 
Lighting Products, Inc. 


Airtube Carrier 
Lamson Corp. 


Conqueror Spirit Duplicator 
Heyer Corp. 


Microprint Reader 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Educational Kit 
H. J. Heinz Company 


Mimeographed School Newspapers 
A. B. Dick Co. 


Bronze Tablet Catalog 


International Bronze Tablet 
Co., Inc. 


Electric Clock Systems 
Sperti Faraday Inc. 


Translucent Building Panel 
Libbey-Owens Ford Glass Co. 


Distinctive Furniture 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


Design Data Book 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Vemco Steel Drawing Instruments 
V & E Manufacturing Co. 


“Conco Custodial Guide” 
Conco Chemical Co. 


Food Handling Equipment 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 


Modern Microfilming 
Burroughs Corporation 


Waste Receptacle 


Solar Sturges Mfg. Div., Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Inc. 
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Tell HOBART...and Get the 
Right DISHWASHER! 


For effective, economical dishwashing, you can't beat 
Hobart equipment. 


Effective, because everyone knows that Hobart design 
means highest sanitation standards—Hobart construction 
means the utmost in long, trouble-free performance. 


Economical, because Hobart gives you the machine 
exactly suited to your operation and kitchen layout. 
With Hobart, you choose from well over 50 machines— 
from fully or semi-automatic models, with or without 
Hobart Time Controls—from Hobart Dual-Drive auto- 
matics to continuous Flight-Type racking machines—from 
little (2 ft. square), medium or big (26 ft. Flight-Type). 


What's more, Hobart offers the same construction and 
performance advantages all through the entire line— 
and that includes the greatest line of food, kitchen and 
dishwashing machines in the industry. Ask locally for the 
Hobart story —or write... The Hobart Manufacturing 


ag y, Troy, Ohio. 
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Hobart Model XXM-4 
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Trademark of Quali mS) for ower 55 years 


Machines 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food, 
Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 





Why you'll find 
Johnson Automatic Temperature Control ll 
in a majority 


of the nation’s college buildings... ga mada 


Johnson, the originator of temp- 
erature control for educational 
buildings, has a vast fund of over 
7O years’ “know-how” to help 
solve any temperature or air 
conditioning control problem... 
with unequalled engineering ex- 
cellence and greatest economy. 





PUT THIS UNMATCHED EXPERIENCE 


le work for you 


Let a nearby Johnson engineer 
survey your temperature control 
problems and prove how you can 
cut your fuel costs while actually 
increasing comfort. There is no 
obligation. 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
507 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


( I'd like more facts about Johnson Automatic Tempera- 


JOHNSON CONTROL — ose ep tne ern 


survey of our control problems. 
REE ee 
| | 
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